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. It has long been desired by the friends of the New- 
York African Free-Schools, that some account of their 
rise, progress, and present state, should appear before 
the public, in order, that a more correct idea may be 
formed, by strangers, of the practicability of imparting 
the useful branches of education to the descendants of 
Africans, as well as to other classes of the human 
family ; and, inasmuch as abundant testimony can be 
produced to establish this fact, such publication may 
tend to encourage others to adopt means similar to 
those pursued by the New- York Manumission Society, 
and to anticipate the same cheering results. 

Several gentlemen have been solicited to perform 
this task, but other Engagements have prevented them 
from accomplishing it. This is the more to be regret- 
ted, on account of their superior qualifications : the 
writer, however, feels sensible, that the subject is one, 
which will be gratifying to the heart of the philan- 
thropist, though unadoifned with . the flowers of lan- 
guage, or the more studied graces of polished com- 
position. 
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HISTORY, &o 



The first ^eu?- Fori AfHcanFne School^ 
was instituted in the year 1787 ; soon after 
the organization of the Manumission Socie- 
ty of this city. The Society, viewing with 
commiseration, the poor African sl^Lve, and 
exerting all lawful means to ameliorate his 

sufierings, and ultiqiafely to freer him firom 
bondage, extended also its care to the 
children of this injured and long degraded 
race amongst us, by imparting to them the 
benefits of such an education, as seemed 
best calculated to fit them for the enjoy- 
ment and right understanding of their future 
privil^es, and relative duties, when they 
should become free men and citizens. 

The following authentic information, re- 
lative to the origin of the New-York Manu- 
mission Society, has recently been obtained 
from the only surviving individual of its 
founders; and considering the greatness 
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and goodness of the cause in which thej 
and others, who soon united with them, were 
engaged, together with the success which 
has attended their exertions, their names 
should become familiar (o ub^ who have 
only, as it were, stood still and seen the 
issue of their toil. 

The colored part of this c^mmcmitj^ es- 
pecially, ought to know the names q£ those 
who first came forward to vindicate theckise 
of their |hen oppressed and enstayed fathers 
and brethren ; and the partienlar emergesey 
which roused the feelii^s, and called forth 
the energy of those men of steady and m- 
flexible virtue, whose conscientious pbt- 
lanthropy rose superior to interest, popular 
opinion, and the legalized cust<mi of slavery ; 
to bring to shame the deeds and the rea^ 
soning of him 

Who " finds his fellow guilty of ft skin 
Not eolored like his own, and^ hating potr'i 
T' enforce the wrong, foaftoeh a w<Nrllij caiis^ 
Dooms and devotes him aa hia Iaw£al prey ."-Coi/^pen 

It appears that, in the years 17^ — 6y the | 
disgraceful bosiness of kidnapping person* 
of color,, and selling them at the South, wi 
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carried on in this city and its vicinity, to an 
alarming extent, and that the measures 
pursued by the man-stealers w<sre too bold 
and daring, either to be mistaken, or to 
pass without a corrective. Several public 
meetings were held, consisting of some of 
the best men in this city and state, for the 
purpose of adopting measures calculated 
to cbe^k this growing evil. 

In the city of Philadelphia, a society had 
already been formed to protect the blacks 
from the hand of the kidnapper, &c. a 
deputation was therefore sent to that Socie- 
ty, for information, and to procure a copy of 
its constitution, which, when obtained, as- 
sisted much in the organization of the 
Society, then in contemplation in this city. 
I The discussions which took place at 
these meetings, gave occasion for a greater 
display of eloquence, to the exercise, of 
more manly and noble feelings, than are 
often witnessed or felt, on any subject that 
could engage the attention of the philoso- 
pher and the philanthropist. These discus- 
fiioDs resulted In theformation of the Socie- 
^^ which now enists under the title of 
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«^the New-Tork Society, for promoting 
the manumission of stares, and protecting 
siieb of them aa have been or ma; be 
liberated/* 

The following af e the name& of some of 
the first men who stood forth to defend aad 
protect the oppressed children of Africa in 
this city, viz :— 

GEORGE CLINTON, JOHKiAY, 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON, JOHN MURRAY, JUN« 

WILLIAM SHOTWELL, MELANCTON SMITH, 

LAWRENCE EMBREE, MATTHEW CLARESON, 

ROBERT BOWNE, JAMES DUANE, 

WILLET SEAMAN, JAMES COGSWELL. 
JOHN REESE, 

COPY OF THE ACT OF INCORPORATIOW. 

AN ACT, 

To incorporate the Society , formed in the State ofNeW' 
York, for promoting the Xamimission of Sfiaves, 
and protecting mtch rf them €»htH>e been or may 8# 
Uhtroied* 

Passed February 19^ 1808. 

Whereas a rolimtary association lias for man] 
jrears past existed in tbts State, by the name of ^* 
NeW'Tork soeiely ftr pnHnotfng tlie meMmiiuiieft 
riares, nd ptttecttif miA, of then as hmm btea 
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'may ^ NberAted;*' and ^mbetmM <&e Mid iomety Jum 
repreBenled to liie fegishtan, Aat besides its exerdons 
to ftnr^irr the humsne latenticuui of the legislatiire, by 
'oSaSttg the erperatioiiB ef ^die just and tsalntary kws 
passed for ^e gradual abolition of slarery in this stale* 
It has established a free school in the dty of New- 
Torky for the education of the children of such per* 
^ons as haye been liberated from bondage, that they 
may hereafter become useful members of the commu- 
nity ; and whereas the said society has prayed to be 
incorporated, that it may be^enabled more effectually 
to support the said school^ and to ful£d the benevolent 
purposes of its association : Therefore, 

I. Be it enacted by the People of the State ofNeW" 
York, represented in Senate and Assembler That 
Samuel Latham Mitchill, Valentine Seaman, Robert 
Bowne, Walter Morton, Charles Collins, John Murray, 
junior, Christopher M. Slocum, Nehemiah Allen, 
Joshua Underbill, William S. Burling, Egbert JBenson, 
Peter Jay Munro, Elisha W. King, William Johnson, 
Thomas Eddy, William Lawrence, and their associates, 
who now are, and such other persons as shall here- 
after become members of the said society, shall be and 
are hereby ordained, constituted and declared to be 
one body corporate and politic. In fact and in name, by 
the name of **The New-York society for promotiBg 
ihe manumission of slaves, and protecting sndi of them 
as have been or may be Hberated f* and that by 'that 
name they and ihek successors for ererliereafleriilian 
and may have succession, and by Ae mune name be 
capable in law to sue and be aned» impiead and be fan. 
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Ipleadedy answer and be answered unto, defend and h 

defended in all courts of law and equity, in all mannc 

of actions, suits, complaints and matters whatsoevei 

and that they and their successors may have a commo 

seal, and the same break, alter, change and renew i 

iheir pleasure ; and by the same name shall be forey< 

hereafter capable in the law to purchase, take, hoh 

receive and enjoy, to them and their successors, an 

lands, tenements, hereditaments, goods, chattels c 

estate, real or personal of whatsoever nature or qual 

ty, in fee simple or for life or lives, or for years, or i 

any other manner howsoever : Provided always^ ^Jlia 

the yearly income or value of the said real and per 

sohal estate, do not at any tin^e exceed the sum of twi 

thousand dollars, current money of the state of New 

York; and they* and their siltcessors, by the sami 

name, shall have full' power and authority to give 

grant, bargain, sell, demise, release, and convey t< 

others, the whole or any part of such real or persona 

estate, on such terms, and in such manner and form ai 

the said society may judge most advantageous for thi 

promotion of their institution ; and that they and theii 

successors shall have power, from time to time, to 

abolish any of the offices or appointments hereinafter 

mentioned, and create others in the room thereof^ with 

such powers and duties as they shall think fit; and 

shall have power, from time to time, to make, consti" 

tate, ordaan asd establish such by-laws, constitutionsy 

ordinances and regulations as they shall judge proper 

for the election of officers, the election and admission 

of newmemberSf for the government and regulatioo 
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of the officers and membeVs, for fixing tlie timj^ and 
places of the meetings of the said corporation; and 
for .conducting and regulating all the affairs and busi- 
ness of the said corporation, and from time to time to 
alter, change, repeal, revoke, and annul Ijie same at 
their pleasure: Provided also, That such by-laws, 
rules, orders and regulations to be made by the said 
corporation, shall not be repugnant to the constitution 
and laws of the United States, or of this state. 

II. And he it further enacted, That the officers of 
the said corporation, until otherwise ordained by the 
said corporation, shall consist of one president, two 
vice-presidents, one secretary, one assistant secretary, 
and one treasurer, who shall be keeper of the common 
seal of the said corporation, one register, a chairman 
of the standing committee, a chairman of the board of 
trustees of the school, four counsellors, a chairman 
of the committee of correspondence ; and that until 
the third Tuesday of January next, and till others 
shall be chosen in their places, the present officers, 
and all and every the committees and trustees of the 
said school last appointed by the saM society, shsdl Jbe 
and continue to be the officers and the committees and 
trustees of the said corporation ; and the said com- 
mittees and trustees shall report to and account with 
the same, in the same manner as if they were to be 
appointed in pursuance of the powers vested in the 
said corporation by this act. 

III. And be it further enacted. That this act f hall be 
and hereby is declared to be a public act, and shall be 
construed most favorably to effectuate the purposes 
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hereby intended, snd that no misnomer of the said 
corporation in any deed, will, testament, gift, grant, 
demise or other instrument of contract or conveyance 
shall vitiate or defeat the same : Promded, the corpo- 
ration shall be sufficiently described to ascertain the 
intention of the parties. 

IV. And he it further enacted, That this act shall 
continue and be in force for the term of fifteen years : 
Provided nevertheless, that in case this corporation 
shaU at any time divert from or appropriate its funds 
or any part of its funds, to, any purpose or purposes 
other than those intended and contemplated by this 
act, that henceforth the said corporation shall cease . 
and determine, and the estate real and personal, where- 
of it may then be seized and possessed, shall vest in 
the people of this state : Provided, that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to prevent the legislature 
at any time, within the period aforesaid, and in their 
discretion, to pass a law altering or repealing this act. 



The following are the names of the mem- 
bers of thie Manumission Society, who com- 
posed the first Board of Trustees of th« 
New- York African Free'School, viz : — 

MELANCTON SMITH, JOHN BLEECKER, 

JAMES COGSWpLL, LAWRENCE EHfiREE, 

THOMAS BURLING, . WILLET SEAMAN, 

JOHN LAWREIt^E, JACOB SEAHf AN, 
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Nathaniel LAWRENCE, Matthew clarksqn, 

WHITE MATLOCK, JOHN MURRAY, JUN. 

Cornelius Davisy Teacher. 

The school consisted at this time, of 
about for4j pupils, and appears from the 
book of minutes, to have been satisfactorily 
conducted, and the pupils, considering 
the many disadvantages under which they 
must be viewed, (a large proportion of their 
parents being slaves) gave early proofs of 
good intellect, and their improvement evi- 
dently corresponded with their literary and 
moral instruction. 

The solicitude of the trustees for the im- 
provement of these poor children, appears 
to have been commensurate with the other 
benevolent designs of the Manumission 'So- 
ciety ; for, as the general benefits of the 
School became progressively manifest from 
the improvement of the pupils, an Increas- 
ed interest in its concerns was felt by those 
who were impaediktely engaged in its super- 
intendence. 

Provision was made, from time to time, 
for its support, as circumstances required, 
with a promptitude and benevolence which 
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fully evinces the zeal with which the foun- 
ders of this Institution were actuated. 

In the year 1791, a female teacher was 
employed to instruct the girls in needle 
work, and the expected advantages of the 
measure were soon realized ; a new spring 
seemed to be added to this already useful 
establishment, and the prospects became 
increasingly gratifying to the Society. 

It may be proper here to remark, that 
the good cause in which the friends of this 
school were so earnestly, and so laudably 
engaged, was far from being a popular one ; 
the prejudices of a large portion of the com- 
munity were against it. It found advocates 
only among the few who had put their hands 
to the Work, from a sense of the wrong and 
outrage with which the children of Africa 
were afflicted. 

While the importance of supporting so 
interesting a school was great, and the 
means in the hands of the Trustees were often 
very inadequate, they had to struggle with 
difficulties of a pecuniary nature, as well as 
with the opposition of ma:ny who were un- 
friendly to this noble undertaking. Fre- 
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quentl J were the purses of several individu*- 
aid in the Society, made to feel the sincerity 
of their hecmts. It must necessarily be sup* 
posed, that many seasons of discourage* 
ment were witnessed by the early friends 
of this Institution ; but they were met by 
such fortitude, as became men, who, trusting 
in Divine support, were resolved, neither 
to relax their exertions, nor retire from the 
ground. Emancipation to the slave, was 
the watch word of the Society, and Educa- 
tion was with equal zeal, imparted to as 
many oi' the objects of their solicitude, as 
could be brought within the compass of their 
means. 

Through the space of about twenty years, 
the school continued to give satisfac;J:ion to 
its friends; the number of scholars varying 
from forty to sixty, until the year 1809, 
when the Lancasterian or Monitorial sys-^ 
tern of instruction was introduced, (being 
the second school -in the United States, 
conducted on that plan) and a teacher was 
employ ied, who understood that system, who 
appeared to feel an interest in the improve- 
ment of the children under the care of the 
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Board af Trustees, and who still continues 
in their employ. The introduction *oi this 
excellent plan jft^oduced a ve!^ favorable 
change in the school, and in its affairs gencr- 
rallj: the number of pupils soon ini^eased, 
and their order and general decorum be- 
came objects of favorable remark, even 
among those who had previously been in the 
habit of placing but little to their credit. 
The room, at this time, becoming too small 
for the accommodation of the scholars, it 
was an important object with the Board, to 
provide, if possible, a more suitable build- 
ing. Exertions were accordingly made for 
that purpose, and hopes were entertained 
that it would be soon accomplished. — 
Just at this time, January, 1814, the school- 
house, then situated in Cliff^street, was des- 
troyed by fire, originating in a distant build- 
ing, which took in its destructive range, 
St. George's Chapel, besides many private 
houses. This calamitous circumstance 
checked, for a short time, the progress of 
the school, as no opportunity offered of 
obtaining a room so large as even the one 
which had already been found insufficient 
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for its accemmodation, and of which the 
trustee! were bo sudden! j deprived. 

A small j^lihool-room waB now temporari- 
ly hired, iii Doyernstreet, to keep the chiU 
dren together, until further arrangements 
Gould be made. . 

The misfortune which had deprived the 
trustees of their school-house, &c. furnish- 
ed them with a pressing argument, with 
which to appeal to the liberality of their 
fellow-citizens^ and to the corporation of 
the city; and it affords pleasure, to ac- 
knowledge with gratitude, that their appeal 
was not in vain. A grant was obtained from 
the latter, of a lot of ground, Mtj feet square, 
in William-street, on which to build a new 
school-house. Success so far attended the 
exertions of the Board, that they were ena- 
bled to erect on this ground, a commodious 
brick building. This house is sixty feet, 
by thirty feet wide^ and is calculated to ac- 
commodate about two hundred scholars. 

In exactly one year after the abovemen- 
tioned conflagration, the new school-house 
was ready for occupation, and in January, 
1815, the school, on a comparatively large 
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scale, was resumed, with fresh vigour, and 
increasing interest In justice to the pu« 
pils who had spent one year in Doyer^street, 
ii may here be observed, that' such was 
their orderly deportment during that time, 
that several of the neighbors actually ex- 
pressed their regret to the teacher, that 
the school should be removed; for although 
a school had been kept in the same room 
for several years previously, ihere had ne- 
ver, until then, been one under such whole- 
some regulations as not to disturb the or- 
der and quietness of the neighborhood. 
Under more favorable circumstances, the 
completion of such a building would have 
reflected great credit on those conce'rned 
in erecting it; but when it is considered, 
that it was all performed at a time of great 
national distress, even while this city was 
threatened with hostile attack, and while 
several of our sister cities were suffering 
the awful consequences of the war then 
ragii^ on our borders; the zeal and forti- 
tude of the trustees, and of the society, can 
be more duly appreciated. 

In a few months after opening the new 
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schoo}^ the room became so cfowded with 
pupils^ that it was found necessary to en- 
gage a separate room, next to the school, 
to accommodate such of th^ females as 
were to be taught sewing. This branch 
had been for many years discontinued, but 
it was now resumed under a well qualified 
young woman. Miss Jl»ucy Turpen, whose 
amiable disposition, and faithful, as well as 
successful discharge of her duties, rendered 
her greatly esteemed, both by her pupils 
and by the trustees. This young woman, 
after serving the Board for some time, re^ 
moved, with her parents to Ohio, and her 
place was supplied by Miss Mary Lincrum, 
who, with her predecessor, had been a pu- 
pil in the Female Association in this city, 
an institution of extensive usefulness, and 
^hose schools were entitled to the distinc- 
tion of models for similar establishments. 
The talents, patience, and industry of Miss 
Lincrum, gave general satisfaction to the 
trustees, and as she had had frequent oppor- 
tunities of exhibiting the productidus of her 
department of the school, to the public, 
they were uniformly noticed with expres** 
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fiions of approbation, and, by many, of aa* 
tonishment Miss L. was succeeded by 
Miss Eliza J. Cox, and the latter, by Mis9 
Mary Ann Cox, under each of whom, the 
female department continued to sustain its 
high character for order and usefulness. It 
is now in the charge of Miss Caroline Roe^ 
in school No. 1, and Miss Julia G. Andrews^ 
in school No. 2, and still supports a stand- 
ing worthy of its instructresses. 

The school in William-street, increasing 
in numbers, presented in a few years, ano- 
ther claim upon the benevolence and long 
tried regard of its supporters. Though 
the periodical reports of the trustees to the 
society, were very encouraging, as it regard- 
ed the order and progress of the school, 
as well as from the character it continued 
to sustain in the estimation of the public at 
large, little doubt existed in the minds of 
its friends, but that another appeal to the 
generosity of the citizens, to enable the 
society to enlarge this establishment, would 
be successful. The funds of the society 
were already reduced to a sum which left 
iu> thing to spare for this desirable object^ 
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the energy <rf every member was, therefore, 
put in requisition, and, with such effect, M 
to open BXk encouraging prospect of uUi- 
mately accomplishing the desired object. 

The Treasurer, John Murray, Jun, dis- 
tinguished for his devotedness to the cause 
of educating the poor, and specially to the 
bettering of the condition of the injured 
African, possessed, in a revf high degree, 
the esteenf and confidence of his fellow- 
citizend. Endowed with an elevated spirit 
of philanthropy and benerolence himself, 
be knew how to draw around him, men of 
kindred virtues. Great reliance Was, there- 
fore, placed on the influence of suish a man, 
to enlist the feelings and the aid of such 
wealthy and generous individuals as were 
bis companions in other objects of charity. 
The trial was made, and it succeeded. In 
May, 1820, the school-house, designated 
No. 2, was completed, and occupied. This 
building is of brick, two stories high, seven- 
ty-five, by thirty-five feet, stands on a lot 
of ground fifty feet wide, by one hundred 
feet deep^ froixting on Mulberiy-street, and 
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will accommodate about five hundred 
scholars. 

The painful duty now devolves upon us 
to state, that the worthy and zealous friend 
of this institution, John Murray, Jun. died a 
few months before this noble edifice wM 
finished; and thus, the poor children be- 
' longing to the school, were deprived of the 
satisfaction of greeting their kind benefac- 
tor in the building which he had so largely 
contributed to provide for their ben'fefit. 

.The subjoined biographical notice is 
copied from the minutes of the. Manumis- 
sion Society, under the date of. April 11th, 
1820. ^, 

MEMORIAL. 

The name q£ Johw Murray, Jun. will long be held 
in grateful remembrance in the city of New- York, 
for those philanthropic exertions to which many of 
the better years of his life were almost exclusively 
devoted ; but it is in contemplation in this place, to 
take only a brief notice of his character as he stood 
connected with * The New-York Society for promot- 
ing the manumission of slaves, and protecting such of 
them as have been or may be liberated.' He was 
among the early and most efficient founders of this 
institution, and not only as a member, but occupying, 
at different times, the various and responsible situations 
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mthefoei^, eftnen^b^ of the Standing Committee, 
Trustee of the school, Trcainrcr, member of the Qor- 
responding Committee, and delegate of the American 
Conrention ; he continued until the day of his death, one 
of the most ardent, and (excepting his inability, from 
bodily infirmities, with which he was afflicted for a 
Mmber of years previous to his. decease,) one of the 
moi^t active promoters of its objects ; but, if any one 
of the objects of this Institution was more dear to the 
heart of the deceased than another, it is believed that 
object was the moral and intellectual improvement of 
the descendants of Africa ; h^nce, his best exertions 
were devoted to the encouragement and support of 
the school under the direction of the Society. 

As a sincere friend to civil liberty, he well knew 
that the children of those who had been so long the 
subjects of moral and intellectual degradation, could 
only be brought into a situation to appreciate this^ 
inestimable boon by mental improvement 

The laws of the land might declare, that they should 
no longer be slaves, but it w^s only by the cultivation 
of the mind, that they could become truly emancipated 
and free. Early influenced by considerations of this 
sort, the best exertions of the deceased Were put forth 
towards the establishment of the African school under 
llie care of the Society, which, as Chairman (for many 
years previous to and until the day of his decease,) of 
the Board of Trustees of that school, he had the satis- 
f&etiofi to witness in successful opera^on; but not 
nctisfied witftt beholding the elements of edueation 
annnaHy afforded to hmdredB of efafldren m that 
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school, and pursuing his purpose with that cahn yet 
determined perseverance, for which he was distin* 
gnished, he was among the first to propose the erec- 
tion of the school house which is now nearly complet- 
ed ; and it is in the fresh recollection of the Society, 
that it was to his exertions, more than to those of any 
other individual, that we are indebted for the funds 
collected for that object, previous to his decease. His 
charity towards the support of the African School, did 
not end here : knowing the frailty of that tenure by 
which he held his life, and willing to contribute, not 
only his exertions, but his substance, to rescue the 
minds of the descendants of Africa from that long and 
dark night of ignorance, in which by most unjust and 
cruel oppression, they have been compelled to grope, 
he bequeathed in his will a legacy of five hundred dol- 
lars towards the support of the African Schools under 
the direction of the Society. John Murray, Juii. was 
the only Treasurer that the Society ever had, previous 
to his decease, and he filled that office to the entire sat- 
isfaction of the Society : his accounts were kept with 
perfect accuracy, and with that perspicuity that they 
were capable of being readily understood by those 
whose duty it was, from time to time to examine them. 
But it is not the design of the Society, to record in 
this place, the part which the deceased bore in all the 
various scenes through which the Society has passed : 
there were, however, some traits in his character, 
which may furnish themes of profitable contemplation, 
especially fo those attached to l^enevolent institutions. 
As a public man, he proposed for attaimnent such ob- 
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jects only as his judgment, upon calm and mature de- 
liberation, approved ; and, having once decided upon 
their propriety, he pursued them with the most deter- 
mined perseverance; His- professions were not vehe- 
ment and loud, but his zeal manifested itself in his ac- 
tions. It is an error that sometimes ensnares the con- 
sciences ot good men, when engaged in the works of 
philanthropy, that the ends justify the means; know- 
ing their own motives to be disinterested, that the be- 
nefits proposed to be produced by their exertions are 
not for themselves, they sometimes descend to that 
equivocation and artifice, which in their private con- 
cerns they would reprobate. Not so with the deceas- 
ed ; the rule of his actions, in this particular, was the 
same in public, as in private life ; and in both, pure. 

However worthy the object of his pursuits, no mat- 
ter though all the benefits embraced in that object 
were !#olcly far others, yet the means employed by him 
in its attainment, must be such as were approved by 
the nicest and most scrupulous integrity : no matter 
what was the good proposed, yet, if known by him to 
be derived through any other than a pure and an un- 
corrupted channel, it is believed that he would not 
have accepted it, either for himself, or as an agent for 
charitable objects. As a consequence naturally flow- 
ing from the principle stated, John Murray, Jun. was 
a most tenacious adherent to the truth. It was obser- 
vable, that in his common conversation, he was par- 
ticularly guarded, and in all communications made by 
the Society, he was desirous to have a strict observ- 
ance paid to the truth ; in fine, it is a testimony which 
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this Society deem themselves authorised to bear to the 
character of the late John Marray, Jun. that he per- 
formed the arduous duties which were assigned, to him 
from time to time, as a member and an. officer of this 
Society, with fidelity and commendable zeal ; that his 
name is eminently entitled to respectful and afTection* 
ate remembrance, for his numerous efforts to melio- 
rate the condition of the African race, by extending to 
them the blessings of liberty, and conferring upon them 
the advantages of education. 

Mr. Murray was not only one of the most 
efficient members of the Board of Trustees 
of the School, but he was equally zealous 
as a member of the Manumission Society. 
Long were the labors of this good man di- 
rected towards the favorite object of the 
Society ;^ viz. The gradual and effectual 
emancipation of every slave in the state of 
New- York; and, to bring about this desi- 
rable event, Mr. Murray spent considerable 
time in Albany, for several successive years, 
during the sessions of the legislature, with 
memorials, &c. on that subject ; and it was 
on one of these occasions, that he met with 
an accident which deprived him of the use 
of one of his legs for several years previous 
to his lamented decease. In addition to 
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that of John Murray, Jun., the Society hap 
had to lament the loss of other valuable 
members, many of whom had devoted much ^ 
of their time, talents, and property, in pro- 
moting the honorable cause of African 
emancipation ; and the following names of 
such men will be held in high esteem by the 
Society, and in grateful remembrance by 
the People of Color, who were the objects 
of their ardent solicitude ; viz. 

John Jay, Alexander Hamilton, John 
Keese, Melancton Smith, Lawrence Em- 
bree, Matthew Clarkson, Robert Bowne, 
Daniel D. Tompkins, Matthew Franklin, 
John Wadsworth, Sylvanus F. Jenkins, 
Thomas Addis Emmett, Thomas Eddy, 
Reuben Leggett, Robert P. Mott, Hugh 
M'Cormick, Borden Chase. 

A large proportion of the above named 
gentlemen had not only been distinguished 
members of* the Society, but had also, for a 
long time, been members of the Board of 
Trustees of the School. Mr. Hugh M'Cor- 
mick had been Chairman, and Mr. Robert 
F. Mott, Secretary of the Board, for a con- 
siderable time, previous to their decease. 
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The Qperations of the Society in relQ,t]on 
to the great objects for which it was origi- 
nally instituted, are so closely connected 
with the concerns of the School, that in 
giving a correct general account of the lat- 
ter, the movements and affairs of the former 
must necessarily be brought to view; and, 
it is deemed not only unavoidable, but also 
desirable, that a general review be taken 
of some of the events as they have occurred 
from time to time, tending to effect one 
great end ; viz. The emancipation of the 
injured sons and daughters of Africa in our 
state, and the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of them and their children : and, 
inasmuch as success has in a great degree, 
crowned the efforts of the Society, in all 
these respects, other Societies associated 
ibr- similar purposes, may take encourage- 
ment from such happy results. In the pro- 
secution of the designs of the Society, its 
labors must necessarily have been arduous 
and various, but they may be ranged under 
the following heads ; viz. . 

1st. To eflfect, if possible, the abolition 
of slavery in this state, by procuring gra- 
dual legislative enactments. 
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* r . . 

2diy.* To protect from a second slavery 
such persons as had been liberated in the 
state of New-York) or elsewhere, and who 
were liable to be kidnapped, and sold to 
slave dealers in other places. 

And 3dlj. To provide means for educa- 
ting children of color of all classes. 

These several branches have been effi- 
ciently and very successfully attended to, 
by members judiciously selected from time 
to time, to act in committees charged with 
these several departments of service. 

In order that the labors of the Society 
might result in the final abolition of slavery 
in this state, it was necessary, on its part, 
to observe great caution, as well as perse- 
vering firmness, in all its appeals to the le- 
gislature ; and, on the part of the govern- 
ment, it was equally requisite that all its 
acts should be marked by wisdom^ pru- 
dence and justice; nor were these noble 
principles, in their bearing upon this impor- 
tant subject, looked for in vain. The cause 

* This part of the duty of the Society will remain 
unfinished, so long as in our country the eril of sla- 
rery exists. 
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of the oppressed, advocated by the Socie- 
ty, was heard with sympathy by the legis- 
lature, which, in its various and gradual 
Acts of Emancipation, has done honor to 
itself, by restoring to the long injured sons 
and daughters of Africa, their liberty and 
their rights. On the subject here alluded 
to, we sulxjoin an extract from the Secre- 
tary's 

Address to the American Convention for promo- 
ting the Abolition of slavery^ &cc.^ dated Au' 
gust 5th, 1817. 

In the course of last Autumn, several members, 
who, from age and bodily infirmities, had been long 
excused from the active duties of the Society, renew- 
ed their attendance, and urged to another effort for the 
consummation of a leading object of their thirty years* 
labor in the cause of humanity. Their countenance 
and wishes strengthened the sentiments already awa- 
kened in the Society. 

An appeal to the citizens of the State, on the subject 
of final emancipation, was resolved. 

It was followed up by an application to the legisla- 
ture, and has resulted in the passage of a law, which, 
besides meliorating the general character of servitude 
amongst us, has prescribed the year 1827, as the limit 
to slavery in this state. 
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The Memorial of the Society to the State 
Legislature, in reference to the Law of 
JSmancipation, was given in charge to the 
following named members, to proceed with 
it to Albany ; viz, 

JOHN MURRAY, JUN. 
THOMAS EDDY, 
JOSEPH CURTIS, 
ROBERT C. CORNELL, and 
WILLET SEAMAN. 

Extract of a Law ^passed on 31st March, 1817. 

And be it further enacted^ That every child bom of 
a slave, within thi^ sate, after the 4th day of July, in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-nine, shall be free, but shall remain the servant 
of the owner of his or her mother, and the executors, 
administrators, or assigns of such owner, in the same 
manner as if such child had been bound to service by 
the overseers of the poor, and shall continue in such 
service, if a male until the age of twenty-eight years, 
and if a female until the age of twenty-five years ; and 
that every child born of a slave within this state, after ^ 
the passing of this act, shall remain a servant as afore- 
said, until the age af twenty-one years, and no longer. 

And be it further enacted, That every negro, mu- 
latto, or mustee, within this state, born before the 4th 
day of July, one thousand seven hundred and niiiety- 
lune, shall, from and after the 4th day of July, one 
ihoiisand eight hundred and twenty-seven, be ^gA0* 
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The Committee of the Society, called 
" The Standing Committee," succeeded, in 
the period between 1810 and 1817, in res- 
cuing from illegal bondage, two hundred 
and ninety-two persons. 



EDUCATION. 

It has before been stated, that the Soci- 
ety, among its earliest acts, provided the 
means of instruction for the destitute chil- 
, dren of color in the city of New-York, and, 
as the result of forty years' experience, it 
may be said with truth, that the idea first 
entertained, respecting the capacity of the 
African race to receive a respectable and 
even a liberal education,* has not been vi- 
sionary. For many years in succession, it 
was the practice to have a public examina- 

* Rev. Theodore S. Wright, graduated at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

• John B. Russwurm, graduated at Bowdpin College, 
Maine. 

Edward Mitchill, do. Dartmouth College, N. H. 

William Brown, > Students of the Med. Dept. 

William G. Smith, i Colum. College, New- York. 

Edwarj> Jon£% graduated at Amherst Coll. Mass. 
All of them persons of color, and still living. 
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tion of fhe School, and the Trastees have 
often had the pleasure of seeing, on such 
occasions, gentlemen from different parts 
of the Union, and from various parts of the 
world, witnessing the interesting spectacle 
of the sable children of Africa, evincing an 
endowment of intellect, calculated to invite 
and encourage the highest cultivation.-^ — 
These examinations had a tendency to try 
the public sentiment, whether it were fa- 
vorable or otherwise, to the cause of edu- 
cating these long neglected children ; and 
it afforded also a good opportunity of elicit- 
ing BXk opinion in relation to their capaci- 
ties, from some of the best judges in the 
community. 

In the city of New- York, it was hardly 
possible, that such exercises should pass 
without being favorably noticed by its phi- 
jlanthropic and public spirited citizens. 

Abundant proof was soon given, that they 
were ready to pronounce a negative upon 
the interrogation embraced in the two fol- 
lowing lines : 

Does matter govern spirit, or is mind , 
Degraded by the fo^^J to which 'tis join'd ? 
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In addition to several approbatory arti* 
cles appearing in the public papers on the 
subject of these School Examinations, (ex- 
tracts from a few of which it is intended 

> 

hereafter to introduce) the following was 

published. 

.* 
Proceedings of the Common Council of the City 

of JSTeW'York^ in relation to the African 

Schools. 

In Gomkon Council, May lOlh, 1824. 
The following commumcation from Aldennan Sey- 
mour, Mr. St John, and Mr. Cowcjry, who in pursu* ^y 
ance of the invitation to the Board, from the Trustees 
of the African Free Schools, had visited that Institu- 
tion, was presented by Mr. Cowdry, was read, and the 
resolution adopted. 

* The undersigned having attended an examination of 
the children of the African Free Scho(4s, on the 7th 
instant, pursuant to the invitation of the Trustees of 
that Jnstitutlon to the Common Couneil, beg leave to 
state, that the exercises consisted of exhibitions in 
Spellings Readmg, Writing, Arit^imetie, Grammar, 
Geography, and £locutioa, and of Needlework m ^d* 
dition io these, on the part of the females* The aa* 
swers of both boys and girls to questions, in the im* 
portant and useful branches of simple and compound 
Arithmetic, of Grammar, and of general and loeal Ge- 
ography,, especially that o£ fm owa GO«Btiy, were 
prompt and satisfactory. * 
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Tke performances in writing were neat, and in many 
instances, highly ornamental. 

The behavior of the children was orderly and cred- 
itable to them and their teachers ; the whole together 
furnished a clear and striking proof of the value of the 
monitorial system of education, and of the public spirit 
and useful labors of those of our fellow citizens, who 
by their zeal and perseverance, and for no other re- 
ward than the pleasure of doing good, have been able 
to produce such specimens of improvement in the hith- 
erto neglected and despised descendants of Africa ; in- 
deed, if any additional evidence were wanting in favor 
of the superior and commanding excellence of the mon- 
itorial system, it is to be found in this institution, where 
the poor children of color of our city, are rescued 
from the complicated evils that belong to their situa- 
tion, placed in a course of mental and religious im- 
provement, that enables them to look forward to the 
time when, through their instrumentality in part, the 
degradation that belongs to the color, and their names^ 
shall be wiped ofl^ and Ethiopia shall iStretch forth her 
hands, unstained by slavery and unrestrained by the 
collusions of ignorance and idolatry. 

The undersigned were gratified also, to observe a 
very numerous assemblage of spectators, who appear- 
ed to take a deep interest in the evident success and 
prosperity of this institution. 

The undersigned are eoiwtrained by a sense of pub- 
lic duty^ to recommend that a suitable notice be taken 
of this very useful and exemplary Society, being s&U 
isfied that such w<>uld be the wish of every member 
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of this Board, who should witness the successful per- 
formances of the schools under their care. They have 
therefore prepared the following Resolution, which 
they respectfully suhmit to the consideration of the 
Board. 

Resolved, That the Teachers and Trustees of the 
African Free School Society, are entitled to the gra- 
titude of this city, for their laudahle ei^ertions in edu- 
cating that portion of the poor children of color of our 
city under their care, and whose proficiency and ex- 
emplary d|portment, as represented to this Board, as 
the liighest evidence of the puhlic spirit and talents of 
the Trustees and Teachers of that Society. 
Respectfully submitted, 

C Thaddeus Seymour, , 
Signed } Samuel St. John, 
^ Samuel Cowdrey. 

Copy from the Minutes, 

Signed, J. Mortok, Clerk. 

The following is an account of the ex- 
ercises on the occasion alluded to in the 
forgoing Resolution of the Common Council, 
with some remarks by the Editors of the 
Commercial Advertiser, Wednesday, May 
12th, 1824.— 



THE AFRICAN FREE-SCHOOL. 
'' We had the pleasure on Friday, of at- 
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tending the annual examination of the 
Scholars of the New- York African Free- 
School, and we are free to confess that we 
never derived more satisfaction, or felt a 
deeper interest, in any school exhibition in 
our life. The male and female schools, the 
former under the tuition of Mr. Andrews, 
and the latter under the charge of Miss Cox, 
were united on this occasion, and the whole 
number present was about six hundred. 
A considerable number of spectators were 
present, among whom were several of the 
clergy, *some members of the Common 
Council, a few strangers, and a goodly num- 
ber of those people who are always doing 
good, called Quakers — we prefer the old 
name to the softer term of * Friends.' 

" The exercises of the scholars were 
commenced by the following address, spo- 
ken by one of the lads : 

" O Africa ! the land of my fathers, ancestial of the 
sable exiles of America 1 My heart bleeds for thy 
children, while the clanking of their chains and the 
voice of their groaning ascend to heaven like the 
blood of Abel. Who can count thy vassal millions — 
who can sympathise with thy sore distresses ? M e- 
thinks I hear thy loud and deep appeal burdening the 
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pimons of the southern breezes. It is made Ho a nation 
of freemen, who profess to believe all men are by 
nature free and equal — for this is the motto on the 
corner stone of their national magnificence ; who hold 
these sentiments, that a negro is a man, and a brother 
of the species ; that Adam and Noah are the common 
ancestors of the peopled earth ; that God hath made 
of one blood all nations of men — for these plain truths 
are contained in the Word of our Creator's mercy. 
But where is the advocate of our cause that dare to 
lift the voice of truth, and shake a continent with its 
admonitions ? When shall come the year of release, 
'the jubilee of our desired emancipation?' What 
oracle of authority, proclaims— Thy chains are broken? 
Africa, be free. Alas ! I ask the slumbers of midnight 
—the silence of the sepulchre. But is there not one 
note of music to relieve the dissonance of our fetters ? 
There is. It comes from heaven — in the accents of 
hope it is found, in the truth of the grace of the gospel. 
" It binds up the broken hearted, proclaims liberty to 
the captives and the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound." It is a liberty wherewith Christ can make 
us free." 

" For there is yet a liberty unsung 

By poets and by Senators unprais'd. 

Which Monarchs cannot grant, nor all the power 

Of earth and hell confed'rate take away !. 

A liberty which persecution, fraud» 

Oppression, prisons have no power to bind : 

Which, whoso tastes, can be enslav'd no more* } 

He is the freeman whom the truth m»ke8 freoi ^ 
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And all are slaves beside. The oppressor holds his 

Body bound, but knows not what a range 

His spirit takes unconscious of a chain : 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt, 

Whom God delights in, and in whom he dwells. 

"We live in a wonderful age — an age of action, ex- 
periment, and progressive promise. Ethiopia shall 
soon stretch out her hands to God. The cause of 
Africa is rising in the prayer of piety, and the plans of 
philanthropy. Of this auspicious fact, some of the 
monuments are now before us. I am addressing the 
benefactors of our injured race. I am myself a wit- 
ness and a partaker of their beneficence ; and I should 
wrong the cause I represent, wrong my fellow pupils, 
in whose behalf I speak, and wrong my feelings, if I 
did not, on this occasion, rfecord our common grati- 
tude for your bounty and your care : and supplicate the 
favor of Heaven, as your all-sufficient, your everlasting 
reward." 

"The exercises of the examination were 
as follows : 1st, A class of six boys and six 
girls read the 53d Chapter of Isaiah : 2d. A 
lesson from the English Reader, by six boys 
and six girls : 3d. ' Creation^^ spoken by a 
boy : 4th. Writing and ciphering books ex- 
hibited: 5th. Address to Susquehannah : 
6th. A class of girls in addition: 7th. A 
class of boys in subtraction : 8th. A class 
of girls in compound multiplication : 9th. A 
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class of boys in simple division : lOtb. Do, 
in the Rule of Three: 11th. Exhibition of 
the Sewing School, with the articles of their 
manufacture : 1 2th. Ciii. Psalm in concert : 
13th. A recitation — subject, 'Africa:' 14th. 
Girls' arithmetical table class : 15th. Draw- 
ing upon the board, before the company, an 
accurate map of the United States, after 
which a critical examination in America Ge- 
ography : 16th. Examination of a Grammar 
Class : 17th. The following table of promo- 
tions for the last year, was read by a lad, viz: 

REPORT OF PROMOTIONS. 

In the New- York African Free Schools, Nos. 1 and 2, 

from the 1st of May, 1823, to the 20th of April, 1824. 

Reading'. 

First quarter, boys 105, girls 85 ; 2d do. boys 91, 
girls 75 ; 3d do. boy« 76, girls 46 ; 4th do. boys 34, 
girls 56.— Total number of promotions in reading, 668. 

^ Writing', 

From writing on slates to writing on paper during | 
the year, boys 55, girls 37. — ^92. 

Arithmetic. 

First quarter, boys, 92, girls 49 ; 2d do. boys 133, 
girls 66 ; 3d do. boys 206, girls 39 ; 4th do. boys 59, 
girls 76.— 720. 

Promotions in the Sewing School since the Ist of 
May, 1823, to the 20th of ApHl, 1824.^404. 
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Work doneif^tkU department during Ae year. 
Shirts made, 93; pillow cases, 61; sheets 7; cravats^ 
40 ; towels, 23 ; hdkfs.l5 ; risbands and collars, 25 pair ; 
dresses for scholars^lS; fine sainpler8,9 ; bench covers, 
1 pair ; pocket books 2« 

Knitting done. 
27 pair children's socks, 26 pair suspenders, 7 pair 
stockings, 6 pin cushions. 

Present state of the Schools. 
Boys and girls on the school registers, nearly 700 ; 
boys and girls capable of reading the Scriptures, 264; 
boys and girls who write on paper, 288; boys and 
girls in the four fiiit simple and compound rules, 300 ; 
boys in the higher rules, 6. A class of about 15 are 
learning English grammar and geography. 
Present state of the Sewing School. 
Number of girls belonging to this department, 154, 
of which number there are, acquainted with making 
garments and marking, 66 ; capable of knitting stock*^ 
ings, socks, suspenders, dec. 42. The remainder are 
progressing in the lower branches. ' * * 

E. J. COX, Teach, of Sch. No. 1 . 
C. C. ANDREWS, Teach. Sch. No. 2. 
After which, in conclusion, the following piece pre- 
pared for the occasion, was spoken by a young pupil :— 
" I am but a little fellow, and know but little. — This 
is my first appearance before you my friends, as a public 
speaker, and it becomes me to be the last, and say but 
little. 

^* All things must hare a beginning and an end. I am 
^ome to begin my public speaking* axid to end the pre- 
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sent exercises, whick I hope bare been perfoimedto 
your sads&ction. 

** Before I take leave of this respectable audience, I 
feel a desire to bear my small testimony in favor of the 
advantages which are derived from a constant atten- 
dance at school, and a close application to study while 
in school, even by the youngest scholar. 

'^ I am but seven years old, and I think I have learn- 
ed considerable since last examination. I was then 
entirely ignorant of writing ; I now present you with 
these humble specimens of my attainments in that art 
I was then also unacquainted with the use of figures ; I 
have since gone through simple addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division ; I have some knowledge 
also of the compound rules. I say not these things to 
magnify my little self into something great, but to the 
credit of the Lancasterian plan of instruction, and for 
the encouragement of all my little school-mates to im- 
prove the time while they have the advantage of an 
«arly education." 

" The whole scene was highly interesting 
and gratifying. We never beheld a white 
school, of the same age, (of and under the 
age of fifteen,) in which, without exception, 
there was more order, and neatness of 
dress, and cleanliness of person. And the 
exercises were performed with a degree of 
promptness and accuracy which was sur- 
prising. There were two or three southern 
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gentlemen present, and tire should have 
been pleased had there been man j more. — 
Those who beliere, or effect to believe, 
that the African race are so far inferior to 
the whites, as to be incapable of any con- 
siderable degree of mental improvement, 
would not require stronger testimony of the 
unsoundness of their opinions. And those 
who saw the interesting group, could not 
possibly have omitted to notice the vast 
difference in the appearance of those chil- 
dren, and those idle ones who are suffered 
to grow up uncultivated, unpolished, and 
heathenish in our streets ; and who, for the 
want of care and instruction, are daily 
plunging in scenes of sloth, idleness, dissi-* 
pation and crime, until they pass from step 
to step over the tread mill, into the state 
prison, and at last up to the gallows. We 
could plainly perceive that the effects of 
education were as visible upon the counte- 
nances of these black children, as they are 
upon those of the whites,-— instead of that 
idle, vacant, stupid look, which is so com- 
mon among those who drag out a miserable 
eustence as pests in our streets, their couQ« 
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(enances beamed with intelligence, and the 
buoyancy of their spirits, and their appa- 
rent happiness, was a subject of universal 
remark. We were particularly struck with 
the appearance of the female school, under 
the direction of their admirable instructress. 
Miss Cox, There was a neatness of dress 
and person, a propriety of manner, s^nd an 
ease of carriage, which relflected great 
credit upon themselves and their teacher. 
The specimens of knitting and of needle- 
work, from common to fine sewing, mark- 
ing, &c. appeared to much advantage. 

" There is one remarkable fact connected 
with the effects of this excellent school up- 
on the moral condition of the blacks. Our 
readers need not be informed that at every 
term of the court of sessions, many blacks, 
generally from twelve to twenty, are con- 
victed of crimes, and sent to the state prison 
or penitentiary. This school has now been 
in operation several years, and several 
thousand scholars have received the bene- 
fits of a good thorough English education, 
tSnd but three per$ons who have been educated 
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here, have been convicted in our criminal courts J^ 
This singular fact speaks volumes in favor of 
persevering in an endeavor to improve the 
condition of this unfortunate class of people. 
It is education — it is the cultivation of the 
mind and the heart, which teaches them to 
be honest, makes them quiet and orderly 
citizens, and leads them to a knowledge of 
the means, whereby they may insure not 
only their happiness in the present, but in 
the world to come. While, therefore, the 
African Free School is producing such re- 
sults upon this class of our fellow beings, 
and snatching them from a state of igno- 
rance, superstition, credulity, and crime, let 
us cherish it; and let us frown indignantly 
upon that spirit of sectarian cupidity, that 
would divest a fund so appropriately set 

* It is proper here to remark, that it has been given 
to the public to understand, that it has never yet been 
found that any person educated in this school, has 
been convicted of crime before any of our Courts of 
Justice : by which it is meant, that no one, who has re- 
ceived the regular course of instruction which the 
school affords, and consequently has passed through 
die highest classes, has, afterwards, been convicted of 
crime. 
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apart for, and ea beDeficiallj emplojed in, 
this noble and philanthropic andertakmg. 
And let us not forget to thank the Quakers 
for what they have done in this honorable 
cause. 



93^ We have a nmp of the Unit^ States, 
drawn and lettered, (as we are assured by 
Mr. Andrews) from memory, by a lad ten 
years old. It can be examined at this of- 
fice." 



Extract from an article published in the jimeri'' 
can Monthly Magazine and Critical Review^ 
JSTovember^ 1817. 

** Messrs. Editoes, 

" Permit me through the medium of your valu- 
able Miscellany, to express the pleasure which I lately 
experienced at the annual examination of the Afriean 
Free Schools of this city. 

The subject of education has excited so m^ch en- 
lightened curiosity of late years, that, so far as the 
general theory is concerned, little seems to have bees 
mistaken or overlooked. The more practical spirit of 
modern metaphysical philosophy, has laid the ground 
ivork of the improvements in the plans of educatiom, 
and the freer institutions, and intelligent public spirit 
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s^x^&e and philanthropy t,o eze<;ute their favorite de- 
signs for the henefit of the commmiity, by the more 
careful and thorough discipline and instruction of the 
lower orders. 

It would be superfluous, at this time to enter into an 
exposition of the principles of Ifie Laneasterian syg*- 
tern* or undertake a detail q§ its adrantages ; .if thieve 
were necessary, one attendance at the annual examin- 
ation of the African Free School of New- York, would 
speak more than volumes on the subject. At the visit 
which I made, I saw enough to convince the most 
sceptical, that the colored race is abundantly endued 
by nature wi<^ every inteUectual and moral faculty 
«od capable of repaying the most assidaoua eultuje. 
Indeed, if my eyes had pot told me otherwise, I should 
have thought imyself in one of the best regulated and 
best taught schools, composed of the fairest hued chil- 
dren in lihe land. 

This is an interesting subject,, and, on that account, 
I thought a communication in regard ^ it would not 
be unaeeeptabletoyoii. 

It is principally by the force of such manQ^9 i»d 
modes of thinking as depend upon early mental disci- 
pline, and the thorough difiusipn of practical know- 
ledge, that the repid^ is to be pei^etuated ; «n4 he 
who ijontributepj in any iegis^tp to ob|^t# of ,w;h anb- 
^tantiftl good, will be acknowledged a^ % pbU^ntbm- 
pUit and patriot. 
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This institution has the honor of having, 
from an early period of its existence, en- 
rolled among its honorary members, several 
foreigners of distinction, equally esteemed 
for their philanthropy, as their long tried 
zeal in defence of civil liberty, and as emi- 
nent promoters of African emancipation, 
viz. Thomas Clarkson and Grenville 
ShaIipe, of England, and the# marquis de 
la Payette, of France. 

As the last named individual paid a vi- 
sit to this School, as well as to the other 
Public Schools in (his city, on Friday, Sept. 
10, 1824, and manifested a deep interest in 
whatever was calculated to promote the 
mental improvement of the rising genera- 
tion in this, as well as in all parts of his be- 
loved America, an account of this visit is 
copied from the Commercial Advertiser of 
tliat time. 

General La Fayette*s visit to the School 
At one o'clock, the General, with the 
company invited for the occasion, visited 
the African Free School, under the tuition 
of Mr. Andrews, and direction of the Trus- 
tees of the Manumission Society. 
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This department of the Free School em- 
braces about 700 scholars, and they are 
certainlj the best disciplined and most in- 
teresting school of children, that we have 
ever witnessed. At this school, but about 
450 were present upon this occasion, as the 
resolution to visit it had been formed, while 
the party were at Greenwich, and conse- 
quently no time for preparation was afford- 
ed. On the General's arrival^ he was con- 
ducted to a seat by the Trustees, when Mr. 
Ketchum adverted to the fact, that as long 
ago as 1788, he had beeii elected a member 
of the Institution, at the same time with 
Grenville Sharpe and Thomas Clarkson, of 
England. The General perfectly i^collect- 
ed the circumstance, and mentioned parti- 
cularly the letter he had received on that 
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occasion, from the Hon. John Jay, then 
President of the Institution. 

Mr. Clizbe at this moment came forward, 
and put into his hands a copy of the Minutes 
of the Society on that occasion, which was 
in the following words : • 
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<* At ameetiiig of the Manumitsion Society, it wm oi 
motion, Resolved, that the Marquis de La Fayette, 
Greenville Sharpe, and Thomas Clarkson, be notified 
by the President of this Society, John Jay, that they 
hare been unaaimoliBly elected Honorary members of 
this Institution. 

John Murrat Jvn.; Secretary.*^ 

One of the pfipils then stepped upon the 
forum, and gracefully delivered the follow* 
ing 

ADDRESS. 

^SKUAI. U FaTRTTS, 

In behalf of myself and my fellow school mates* 
may I be permitted to express our sincere and respect- 
ful gratitude to you for die condescension you hare 
manifested this day, in visiting this Institution, which 
is one o£ die noblest specimens of New-York philan- 
trophy. Here, 8ir, you behold hundreds of the poor 
children of Africa, sharing with those of a lighter 
hue, in the blessings of education ; and, while it will 
be our pleasure to remember the great deeds you 
have done for America, it will be our delight also to 
cherish the memory of General La Fayette as a friend 
to African Emandpation, and as a member of this In** 
stitution. 

To which the General replied in hi& own 
characteristic style, 

^ 1 thank you, my dear child.^' 
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Several of the pupilB underwent short ex*^ 
atninations, and one of them explained the 
use of the Globes, and answered many ques- 
tions in Geography. 



As the communication of the Society to 
the American Convention at its meeting 
November, J 828, embraces a variety of 
interesting particulars in relation to the 
schools, &c. a copy of it is here inserted. 

From the New-York Manvmission Society. 

To the American Convention, to meet in Baltimore, hy 
odjournTnent, on the 3d of eleventh month, (Novem^ 
her,) 1828. . 

The New- York Manumission Society, in their ad- 
dress to the Convention at this time, have Ijut few im- 
portant facts to communicate, in relation to^the cause 
in which they are engaged. Slavery havihg become 
extinct in the state of New-York, by the gradual opera- 
tion of laws from time to time enacted by the Legis- 
lature, in consequence chiefly, of the exertions of this 
Society, the great original object of . our association 
has been obtained, and our labors have been materially 
lessened. Indeed, upon the subject of emancipation, 
We have nothing left for us to do at home, except to at- 
tend to the occasional cases of transient slaves, or 
free persons of color, who come among us from the 
south ; and who are sometimes claimed as slaves by the 
rapacious white man. These, when presented to our 
^ew, are never neglected, ^.^-n 



Bat, ddioQgk we hare the oatisfaetH)!! of 0e«iaf the 
mam purpose of our I]iBtHutio& accompliahed, we fed 
no disposition to relax our exertions in the great cause 
of emancipation, so h,T forth as we can render assis- 
tance. And our friends in the Middle and Sottthetn 
States, may rely upon our*2ealoua and hearty co-ope- 
fatioa, in etrery legal and practicable elfort to break 
tihe chains, and improve the moral condition of those 
of the uidiappy race of Africa who are yet held in 
bondage. 

Unquestionably, the most efficient means of promo- 
ting the moral improvement of this degraded portion 
pf the human family, is the institution of schools. To 
this object our attention is now mainly directed ; and 
We feel a pleasure in being able to state, that the num- 
ber of pupils in the schools under our care, has increas- 
ed by the addition of more than a hundred scholars 
since the l&st meeting of the Convention. We have 
now up^^ds of six hundred, (including males and 
females,) taught hy able and experienced teachers. 
The present average of daily attendance is about three 
hundred and sixty. Two hundred and fifty of our 
scholars are able to read the scriptures, and about the 
same number write ; and practice arithmetic. iEngUsh 
grammar, composition, geography, astronomy, the use 
of the globes, map and linear drawing, are also pursu- 
ed with interest and advantage by several of the male 
pupils. The girls, under well-qualified female teach- 
ers, are instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, the 
elements of English grammar and geography, plain 
sewing, knitting, marking, d&c* 



. Th« progreM of the pufib i» 8U«h as to wmrat tke 
noiieluflioiir that they are as sufBceptible of mealal eid- 
tivatioii as thie childrea of white pareate. A elaae 
of eight or ten of the senior youths in the hoys* schoolf 
have been taught nai^gation ; which they acquired with 
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a fiiciHty and rapidity exceeding our expeetationa^ We 
aire convluced that the instruction and right education 
of the children of the African race^ will do BKire to ad* 
vaoce the cause of uniyersal emancipation than all 

• other means put together. Whatever is achieved in 
this way, strikes at the root of the evils agt^nst which 
we are contending. It counteracts^ and in a measure 
abolishes, that prejudice against the color, which is the 
gpreatest barrier to emancipation. 
. -However unjust we may acknowledge this prejudice 
to be, yet we know it exists ; and that there are few, 
if any among us, even among those who are the most 
sincere and zealou^^ in reprobating slavery in general, 
who are not more or less tinctured with it. We be- 
lieve it is not the coloTf abstractly considered, which 

' causes this prejudice ; but the condition in which we 
have been accustomed to view the u]iifortunate subjects 
of a degrading thraldom. And hence, by a natural as* 
sociationythe min^ connects with the color of the skin, 
the idea of tha$ debasement of character, which is in- 
separable from their condition. 

We are doubly unjust to the sons of Africa. We 
drag them from their native shores with brutal violence ; 
deprive them of the unaUenable birth-rig)tt of evvry 
being which bears the stamp of humaiiity; deprive 
theai of every motive snd means of honorable eon|>e» 
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titkm with ourselves ; deprive Aein of every opporit[« 
ttity and inducement to exert tbe mental faculties' 
which nature has given them ; and then look down up- 
on them as an inferior order of beings. We adopt a 
system towards them, which is directly calculated to 
debase and brutalize the human character; and then 
Condemn them for the moral and intellectual desolation 
which this system has produced. But a system of in- 
struction adapted to the situation and capacities of the 
objects of our solicitude, will, we are assured, convince * 
the most sceptical, that a black skin is not necessarily 
associated with moral wortUessness, or mental im* 
beciUty. It will foster and bring to maturity many a 
germ of native talent, which for want of proper cultiva* 
tion to promote itsdevelopement,is now concealed from 
observation, and lost to its possessor and the com- 
nmnity. 

It has been remarked by civil historians, that crimes 
diminish in every community, in exact proportion to 
the mental culture of the common people; that igno- 
rance and vice, by an immutable law of our nature 
seem inseparably connected. These facts are cori-obo- 
ratedby the records of the criminal courts both in 
this country and in the British islands. And it is not 
irrelevant to the point to add, that such has been the 
happy influence of the system pursued in our African 
schools, that the trustees have neter known any 
scholar regularly educated in them, to have been con- 
victed of crime, in any of our courts of justice. It 
then becomes an object of vital importance^ in our en- 
deavors to meliorate the condition of the African 



Mieti<^ 4f iMBtf emmtrjrf sdipola f«v the iiutftrffctKni of 

We hAVB dw€»h tbe IcHBger on iiAn subjieei b€caiwe 
11% eoneeitJ^ it to be the ttioat ^ffidettt BMam for ^ 
attainmeiit of l9ie gveet olqeets whkh we» la eonuoon 
mih oHier dbniky isoeietieciy have in tiewr If we were 
asked, What ii» &e Urst and most infportant req^iisite in 
Fairing the way for the tottal abdUxcfn of tlarery ? we 
flhonki answer, educatum. WluU is the second ! and 
the &ird ? — ow anew)^r woidd still be as before — edur 
cOiian. It is the philbsopher's stoiier whieh will turn 
the baser metals into gold< If generaMjr difinsed, it 
Will ehange the wttole moral and ii^liectiial cfaaraeter 
of the raise. 

Within the last year^ we hare appointed a visiting 
agemt^ to examine into the' condition of erery colored 
family in this city. His senrices have been of essen* 
tial use, in stimulating the parents to send their chil- 
dren to school, and in furnishing more minute informa- 
tion rekitive to our colored population* The^ accounts 
received, have tended to convince us of &e expediency 
of establishing for them a House of Refuge, in whieh 
colored juveline delinquents^ and children of dissolute 
parents, may be placed^ and instructed in the use^ 
arts; and we have appointed a comnnttee on the 
suliject 

As a large nurnb^ o# ewt colored peofde are very 
poor, and unable to provide for their dbdklren suitaUe 
clothing to attend school^ several be&evotoit cohrti 
fanalajhvre recently formed themselves into aso* 
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ciety, under tkc name of " The Afrietii Doreas Assor 
elation," for the pul'pose of procuring and.of making 
up garments for the destitute. The labors of this So- 
ciety have already been productive of much good ; antl 
it is highly gratifying to find a feeling existing among 
these people, so honorable and praise-worthy. 

In an apartment of the Boys' School, there has been 
recently commenced a cabinet of minerals and natural 
curiosities, to which the attention of the more advan- 
ced pupils is occasionally called. To this collection, 
several individuals have made donations of minerals, 
reptiles, shells, and works of art ; and hopes are enter- 
tained that, at no distant period, this part of the estab- 
lishment will be respectable and useful. It will not 
only affi;>rd opportunity of imparting information to th^ 
.pupils, but will also serve as an attraction which may 
induce the parents more frequently to visit the institu- 
tion. Any additions to this collection, from gentlemen 
at a distance, will be thankfully received. 

We have instructed our delegates to the Convention, 
to move an alteration in the Constitution, so that the 
future meetings of that body, may be beld at the city 
of Washington "in the winter season^ during the session 
of Congress. We think the cause would be promoted 
by holding our meetings in the capital of the Union, at 
the time when the representatives from the slave-hold- 
ing states are assembled in Congress. And it will also 
be a more convenient season for delegates in general 
to leave their business and their homes to attend the 
Convention. By the present arrangement, it is only 
wUh great difficulty $hat delegates from this part of 
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the conBtry can be induced to attend the meetings of 
that body. But should the time of meeting be chang- 
ed as proposed, we anticipate that the di£iculty of 
which we speak) would in a great measure be obviated. . 
We have appointed as delegates, to represent us ia 
the Convention at this time, Evan Lewis, Mahlon Day, 
Israel Corse, Edmund Haviland, and Aaron Leggett. 

GEORGE NEWBOLD, Ut V. P. 

Thomas Kale, Secretary. 



TO THE BENEVOLENT 

It having been deemed advisable to establish a Cabi- 
net of Minerals and Natural Curiosities in the New- 
York AfricanFree School in Mulberry street, the Trus- 
tees of this institution hereby respectfully solicit the 
aid of the benevolent, who may find it convenient to con- 
tribute towards the promotion of this object, by dona- 
tions in Minerals, Shells, or other Natural Curiosities. 

Captains of vessels and other gentlemen travelling in 
our own, or in foreign countries, would confer a pub- 
lie benefit by assisting in this useful design. 
Several very interesting specimens of Minerals,Shells, 
Reptiles, Curious Works of Art, &c. from various parts 
of the world, have already been presented, which, with 
the School itself, are always open to the inspection of 
the public. 

All donations will be thankfully received at the 
Sciiool, No. 137, Mulberry-street; by Mahlon Day, No. 



fT6, or Peter «• Ti«iM,No« «7^ Pe»rlHilareet,N« v^York* 
By direction <»f the B<ttr4 of Trusteed* 

MICHAEL M. TITUS, CUifmrn. 
RicflARD Field, Secretary. 
New-Yorky July IBth, 1828. 
The'f<(^lowing memfoers were viai»e4 ta receive aQ4 
forward DonaUoiis, agreeably to the ahove notice*-*^ 
Dr. AiLee, Jun. 139 Viqie-street, Philadelphia— WU- 
Ham E. Goalie, Sharp-street,Baltimore— Thomas Lever- 
ing, Seventh-street, West, near the Po8t-Office» Wash- 
ington City. 



Catalogue of Exercises from the New-York African 

Free Schcolt exhibited to the Americaai Convention 

held at Baltimore^ November 1828. 

JSo» 1. A map of Turkey in !£!urope, with a view 

of the seraglio at Constantinople, executed by Patrick 

Reason, aged 12 years. 

2. A compendious chart, exhibiting at one view the 
names of about 300 of the principal ports and places 
in the world, with their bearings per compass, and 
their distances expressed in geographical miles from 
the city of Washington, all calculated by several of the 
Pupils in the navigation class, namely, Istdah G. De* 
grasSi Qeorge W» Moore^ Timothy Seaman^ and El- 
wer Reason^ and by permission arranged on the prin- 
ciple of P» HawkeSf Esq, to whom the class feels nmdi 
indebted for many professional suggestions— respect- 
fully dedicated to tiie Trustees of the School. 

8* George R. Allen's Essay to the Convention, at- 
tested by the Teacher and several of the Trustees of 
the Schooly as being his genuine, unaided productiofl. 
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4. GFeorge R« Aflen and Thomas Sidnejr^s rers^floh 
Slavery, and Freedom, produced in a given time. 
6, George W. Moore's Essay. 

6. Elwer Reason's Essay. 

7. Isaiah 6. Degrass' Essay* 

8. Journal of a voyage from Boston to Misdeira, an 
exercise in the navigation class, by James M. Smith, 
aged about 12 years ; a remarkably neat production. 

9. A likeness of Benjamin Franklin, by James M. 
Smith, 18 years of age. 

10. An address delivered by James M. Smith, aged 
11 years, to General La Fayette, on the day he visited 
the Institution, Sept. 10th, 1824, very neatly written. 

11. Two specimens of figures done with the pen, 
well executed. 

12. Three specimens of Drawings, handsomely exe- 
cuted. 

GEORGE R. ALLEN'S ESSAY. 
To the American Convention for promoting the Aho- 

lition of Slavery^ and improving the condition of 

the African Race. 
Gentlemen, 

When I consider that I have the honor of address- 
in so large an assismbly of distinguished gendemen of 
this enUghtened country, and that I am only a poor 
little descendant of Africa^ I am struck with fear, hu- 
mility, and awe. 

In the first place, I return thanks to that Supreme 
Being, who has put it into your hearts to advoc»rc the 

. % 
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cause of our injured race, and to promote their eman* 
cipation from slavery. 

What sound can be more delightful to the ear of a 
slave, than the expression, " The Laws have made you 
free ?" This is the happy case with us in the state of 
New-York. Liberty is an invaluable blessing to us ; 
and we often feel compassion for the thousands of our 
brethren in the South, who are groaning under the 
chains of bondage, while we are enjoying the benefits 
ef freedom, and one of the most importantu)f these, 
I conceive to be education. 

I have the happiness to belong to a school, which 
was institute by the Manumission Society of this city, 
about forty years ago. There are about 700 scholars, 
male and female, belonging to this Institudon : and al- 
though I am but twelve years old, I have made some 
process in leading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
English grammar, navigation, and astronomy. 

The School has frequently been visited by gentle- 
men from the South, and other parts of the country ; 
and I and several of my schoolmates have been called 
up and examined by them upon the several branches 
that we were acquainted with, and they have alwa3rs 
expressed themselves highly gratified with our per- 
formances. I trust the time is not far distant, when 
the bles^gs that we enjoy, shall be the happy por- 
tion of all our colored brethren, and then the language 
in the following lines will have their full weight : " We 
held these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, and endowed by their Creator with cer* 
tain unalienable rights ; among these, are life, liberty, 
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tod the pursuit of happiness ; and that to secure these 
rights, governments were instituted, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed." 

That you may prosper in your arduous but glorious 
undertaking, and that all your labors may be crowned 
with success, you have, gentlemen, the wishes of my- 
self and fellow schoolmates in the New-York African 

Free School. 

George R. Allen. 

iVeto-For^, October ^\sU 1828. 

Having at the suggestion of some of the Trustees of 
the School under my charge, informed my Pupils that 
the American Convention was>soon to meet in Balti- 
more, and intimated its objects and its labors, I pro' 
posed to the senior boys the propriety of their at- 
tempting something in the form of an Address fh>iu 
them to that body ; promising to forward such essay 
as I should judge to be the most appropriate. I cer- 
tify that the foregoing communication is the original 
production of the boy who signed it, with no other 
correction or alteration than the erasure of a few su- 

perjluous words. 

Charles C. Andrews. 

-•iUU^IIIIH^ 

The undersigned, members of the New- York Manu- 
mission Society* appointed to draft an Address to the 
American Convention, have full faith in the above attes- 
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tatioB of G. G. And;rewSy and from what we have known 
of the performances of this and other boys in his school, 
we are fully conrinced that the said Address is the ge- 
nuine, unaided production of George R. Allen, a very 
black boy of pure African descent, whd is now be- 
tween twelve and thirteen years old, and was bom m 
this city. 

Mahlon Say, 
GooLD Brown, 
Thomas Legoett, Jun. 
' William L, Stone, 
. Israel Corse. 
* ^eW'York, 10th mo. 2lst, 1828, 

The performance of George R. Allen was consider- 
ed so far superior to any thing of the kind, which 
could be expected from a boy so young, that his teach- 
er felt considerable hesitation in allowing it to go from 
the school, as the boy's own work. To satisfy him- 
self therefore on this point, he required the boy to take 
a slate and pencil, and in half an hour to produce a 
piece of poetry on any subject he pleased. The boy 
took the slate with a good deal of trembling, and said 
he would try to write a verse on " Slavery." He was 
therefore locked up in a room alone, by the Master, 
and in less than half an hour, had the following lines 
written on his slate. Thomas S. Sidney occupied oi\e 
hour on Freedom. 

Charles C. Andrews* 

New-Yori African Free SchooU 
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Ceorge R. AlUn and Thomas Sidney* s Verses on 
Slavery and Freedom^ produced in a given time. 

ON SLAVERY. 

Slavery ! oh, thou cruel stain, 
Thou dost fill my heart with pain : 
See by brother, there he stands 
Chain'd by slavery's cruel bands. * 

Could we not feel a brother's woes, ' 
Relieve the wants he undiergoes ; 
Snatch him from slavery's cruel smart, ^ 
And to him freedom's joy impart ? 
George R. Allen, aged 12 years, Oct. 2Ut^ 1828. 
New- York African Free School. 

ON FREEDOM. 

Freedom will break the tyrant's chain, 
And shatter all his whole domain ; 
From slavery she will always free. 
And all her aim is liberty. 
Thomas S. Sidney, aged 12 years, Oct. 21sty 1828. 
New-York African Free School. 

GEORGE W. MOORE'S ESSAY. 
To the American Convention for promx^ting the Aho^ 

lition of Slavery and improving the condition of the 

African Race. 
Gentlemen, 

Will you suffer a poor little descendant of Africa to 
address* you in behalf of myself and fellow scbool- 
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mates ? I am but young, but when I eoMider whit 
giaeat things have been done for our race, and still are 
doing for them, I feel thankful. In the first place ma- 
ny of us are restored to our liberty, and secondly 
many of us are enjoying education. Since J have been 
in school, I have learned considerable of the several 
branches taught; namely, reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, geography, grammar, 6lc. 

Gentlemen, since the last Convention, New- York 
has been freed from slavery. You have the good wish- 
es of myself and fellow schoolmates, hoping that you 
may prosper in your undertakings. 

George W. Moore, s^ed 16 years. 

New-York African Free School, Oct. 2Ut, 1828. 

ELWER REASON'S ESSAY. 

To the American Convention for promoting the Abo* 

lition of Slavery, and improving the condition of the 

African Race. 
Gentlemen, 

I now address you in behalf of myself and my 
schoolmates : will you suffer a poor boy of my de- 
scription, to address you thus : 

How many years have our poor Africans been in 
chains of slavery, and perhaps have not seen a day of 
rest in many years 1 How likely is it, that they have 
been stolen firom their native country, when they were 
young, from their dear father and mother : there are 
so many in the southern states chained in slavery for 
no other crime, than the color of their skm ! I ought 
to retirn thanks to the Almightf Being, for putting it 
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il|to the hearts of such gentlemen as you, lo conde* 
scend to take liotiee of us i and, in the second plaee» 
I ought to reiwm thanks to the gentlemen that have 
taken into consideration the condition of our ill-fated 
people. May the Supreme Being reward you tenfold 
for the good you do for us, is the desire of an injured 
African. 

Elwek Reason. 
New-York African Free Schoolj Oct. 2l8tf 1828# 

ISAIAH G. DEGRASS'S ESSAY. 

To the American Convention for promoting' the Abo- 
lition of Slavery, and improving the condition of 
the African Race. 
Gentlemen, 

I feel myself highly honored by addressing you in 
behalf of myself and the African race. I am but a 
poor descendant of that injured people. When I re- 
flect upon the enormities which continue to be prac«< 
tised in many parts of our otherwise favored country, 
on the iU*fated Africans, and their descendants, who 
are torn by the hands of violence from their native 
eountry, and sold like brutes to tyrannical slave-hold- 
ers in different countries, where they are held in slave- 
ry and bondage, 1 ought to return thanks unto Al- 
mighty God, for having put it into the hearts of such 
distinguished men as you, to undertake the cause of the 
abolitien of Slavery ; and I ought to feel myself greatly 
blessed for enjojdng the many privileges I do ; while 
there are so many in the southern states chained in 
slavery, who perhaps, have left mothers, fathers, sis- 
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ters and brothers, ta mourn their loss* I feel mygetf 
greatljr blessed in belonging to a school which has 
been established for many years by the Manumission 
Society. The different branches that are taught in 
this school, ftre reading, writing, arithmetic, geogr«. 
phy, navigation, astronomy, and map drawing. Our 
schools which now contain 700 male and female scho- 
lars, continue to be conducted on the Lancasterian 
system, and the improvement of the scholars is such, 
as to be satisfactoiy to the Trustees, and all visiters 
who come to the school. Next to the Supreme Being, 
gentlemen, you deserve the gratitude and thankfulness 
of our whole race. When I reflect on the great things 
that you have done for us, I can but with gratitude fall 
at your feet and thank you. It makes my heart burn 
within me, when I think of the poor Africans who are 
torn from their homes and relatives ; deprived of the 
protection and advice of their iriends, and forced to a 
distance from the means of proving and defending 
their rights; these wretched victims of avarice and 
cruelty languish a long time in bondage before they 
can procure assistance. 

You, gentlemen, who are advocates for the abolition 
of such, deserve the gratitude and thanks of our whole 
race. May Divine Providence assist you in all your 
proceedings, is the wish of a descendant of Africa. 

' Isaiah G. Dectrass, aged 15 years. 

New- York African Free School Oct. 2lstf 1828. 
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ORDER AND COYERNMENT OF THE SCHOOL. 

Order and system, should be the charac- 
teristic of a school conducted on the moni- 
torial plan, and it is the object of the Trus- 
tees of this Institution, that it continue to be 
distinguished in these respects. Much how- 
ever depends upon the co-operation of th^ 
parents and guardians of the pupils, for it 
is greatly in their power either to bid or im- 
pede its salutary regulations. 

' Means are therefore taken to impress up- 
on the minds of those who send their chil- 
dren, the necessity of a strict fulfilment of 
their own duties. This is attempted in the 
following manner. First, a competent agent 
is employed to visit at their houses, all the 
parents of the pupils, and to enjoin a punc- 
tual attendance at school, as well as to pro- 
mote the general objects of the Institution. 
This measure has not long been in opera* 
tion, yet, during the last year, great benefit 
has resulted to the schools, and it is believ- 
ed, that it has been productive of much good 
to the parents. The person engaged as an 
agent, Rev, Samuel E. Cornish, being a mm 
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of color, and at the same time of piety, edu- 
cation, and gentlemanly manners, is consid- 
ered eminently qualified, as a mediom 
through which, much practical instruction 
might be conveyed to the homes of those 
whose good^ in the full extent of the word, 
is ardently sought by the patrons of the in- 
stitution. 

Secondly. On the admission of scholars, 
it has l)een the practice for many years, 
to present the parents or guardians the 
printed Regulations of the School. This 
little book contains many useful hints res- 
pecting the relative duties of both parents 
and children, and it is calculated to act as 
a valuable domestic adviser, under the fol- 
lowing arrangement. It begins with a kind 
general address to the parents, and then 
treats with perspicuity on the following sub- 
jects. 

On the force of Example. 

On attending places of public worship. 

On reading the Scriptures. 

On speaking the Truth. 

Qn giving commands to (^ldren\ 
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On correcting children in a proper state of 
mind. 

On industry. 

On cleanliness. 

On dishonesty. 

On using prof ane or indecent language. 

On cruelty to brvies. 

On the education of children. 

The school hours are from 9 o'clock in 
the morning till 12, and from 2 till 5 in the 
afternoon. 

Setting aside all philosophical reasoning 
upon the subject, experience has shown the 
great utility of Rewards and Punishments in 
the government of this school, and that its 
discipline and general arrangement being 
in conformity with the Monitorial System, 
presents advantages to the pupils, similar to 
the other public schools in this city, con- 
ducted on the same plan. 

SCHCM3L EXERCISES. 

The morning school commences with a 
portion of the Scriptures being read by the 
Teacher, and the afternoon school opens by 
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'•I 

bis reading a short lesson on anj moral or 
instructire stibject, intendi^d chiefly, for the 
general information of the senior boys, who 
are required to be present ten or fifteen 
minutes before the assembling of the rest of 
the scholars, for this express purpose. 

The books from which these lessons are 
selected are various ; viz. 

^ Father^s Legfuy to his ehildrm, 

The Seientifie Class Booh^ 

PoUte Learnings 

Comstock^s and other JVaiural History, 

Scientific Dialogues] 
- Travels at Home^ 

Coo¥s Travels^ 

Articles on Education^ found often in the dai' 
ly papers y 8rc.^ 

As a full description of the methods em- 
ployed in teaching the several branches of 
education, would e&iarge the present brief 
account of this school beyond its intended 
size^ and as such information may be ob- 
tained by ccmsiiihing a ^ Manual of the Lan- 
casterian System,'' published by the Puhlk; 
School Society of this eity^ a general out- 
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line onlj^ of the exercises, as pursued in 
this school will hfive be given. 

The value of the Monitorial System con- 
sists in facilitating, in an eminent degree, 
the business of instruction in the elemehtarj 
branches of knowledge. It is founded upon 
a principle of Order and Discipline, by 
which the pupils, under the direction of the 
master, pursue a course oC mutual instruc- 
tion : those who have made the greatest 
progress in reading, writing, arithmetic, &c. 
transmitting the knowledge which they pos- 
sess to others less advanced than them^ 
selves. • 

From long experience it has been found 
to be no more difficult to select suitable 
boys for monitors among this description of 
children, than among wbites ; nor is it true 
that they will not obey the orders and sub- 
mit to the authority of such monitors, when 
it is once known that they derive that au- 
thority from the master. 

The evolutions, gymnastic exercises, and 
the business of the classes in every branch 
taught in the school, are, with as much rea- 
diness, and propriety, observed under a 
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monitor choson from among themselves, tSB 
is generally found in schools ^composed of 
children of a lighter complexion. 

When the monitors have the classes rea- 
dy for operation, the Monitor General of 
Order takes care that the business of the 
daj be gone through, and in the following 

ORDER FOR EACH DAY IN THE 

WEEK. 



i 
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MONDAY MORNING. 

}&t. Composition, from the Glass of Merit, | 
to be handed to the master* 

2nd. Monitor General of Reading, pre- 
pare all lesson boards, and lessons for the 
drafts. 

3rd. After 12 words have been dictated^ 
and written on slates, by the whole school^ 
the Monitor General of Arithmetic orders 
out the addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division classes, to exercise in those 
rules at the black board until reading time. 

4th. The whole school reads 10 minutes 
before 1 1 o'clock, then, 20 minutes before 
12, spell till dismission. 



5th. Sucli of the senior hoja as put sums 
*:nto books, commence that exercise at 9 
o'clock. 

6th. At 10 o'clock, all monitors receire 
their pay tickets, for the past i?^eek. 

7th. At half past 10, Astronomy class 
up half an hoar. 

8th. At dismission, the Monitor General 
of Arithmetic hangs up signals for ciphering 
in the afternoon. 

AFTERNOON. 

*" * 

1st. At 2 o'clock, the Monitor General of 
Arithmetic arrange all the ciphering class- 
es, and set them in operation, at their seats, 
under suitable monitors appointed for that 
purpose. 

2nd. At half past 3, the ciphering classes 
repeat Tables of Weights and Measures, in 
concert, till 4 o'clock, then ciphering and 
reading in draughts, till dismission. 

3rd. At 4, grammar class up^hree quar- 
tersof anhour. 
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TUESDAY MORNING. 



1st. After 12 words have been dictated 
and written, the Monitor General of Arith- 
metic orders out the addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division classes, to prac- 
tise on the black board, till reading time. 
Read 10 minutes before 11 o^clock. Spell 
20 minutes before 12, till dismission. 

2nd. Navigation class at 10, up one hour. 

3rd. At 10 o'clock, the Monitor General 
of Reading reports all pupils fit for promo- 
tion in the reading classes, and thoae sore- 
ported, examined bj the master. 

4th. At dismission, the Monitor General 
of Writing, hangs up signals for writing in 
the afternoon. 

5th. Tuesday morning one week, and 
Thursday afternoon the next week, the mul- 
tiplication Table Class, heard by the mas- 
ter. 

6th. Second Tuesday in the months of 
October, November, December, January, 
February, March, and April, (in the other 
months of the year the library is not used) 
the Rules of the Library are read by the 
LibrariaDt to the school. 
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AFTERNOON. 



1st. General Monitors and senior bojs, 
write in books, at 2 o^cIock. At a quarter 
before three, the classes write in books, 
under the direction of the Monitor General 
of Writing. 

2nd. At a quarter before 4, the whole 
repeat Catechism* in concert. 

3rd. Read in draughts at 4, spell 20 mi- 
nutes before 5. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

1st. After 12 words have been dictated 
and written, the whole school write on their 
slates, from copj slips. 

2nd. At 10 o'clock. Geography Class up 
one hour. 

3rd. At 11, repeat Tables in concert 

4th. First Wednesday in every month, 
the Monitor General of Arithmetic exhibits 

* The Catechism used in the School, is one ** com- 
piled by the aid of persons of various denominations, 
who are interested in the education of children," and 
not designed to inculcate any particular sectarian sen- 
timents. /""^A 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 

1st. After 12 words have been dictated 
and written, the classes in the four first 
compound rules of arithmetic, exercise at 
the black board till reading time. 

2nd. The Sixth Class write on slates, les- 
sons dictated from the Scriptures, carefully 
observing the punctuation, from 9 till 10 
o^clock, and f^om 10 till reading time, copy 
on their slates, the Roman figure lessons. 

3rd. Read and spell in draughts the usual 
time. 

4th.^ The Grammar Class up from 10 till 
11 o'clock. 

5th. Thursday morning one week^ and 
Thursday afternoon the next week, the ci- 
phering classes unacquainted with the Ta- 
bles of Weights and Measures, write those 
tables on slates from 9 till lOo'ckickr 

AFTERNOON. 

Itt. After 12 words hare been dictated 
and written, the classes in the four first 
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compound rules of ArithiMtiCi exercise at - 
the black, board, till r^adlDg time. 

2nd. Sixth class write on slates, lessons 
dictated from the Scriptures, as in the mortis 
ing, for one hour, then the Compound Rule 
classes up the same as in the morning. 

3rd. At 3 o'clock. Navigation Class up 
till 4. 

4th. Read and spell the usual time. 

5th. At dismission, the Monitor General 
of Arithmetic hangs up signals fm* ciphering 
on the morning of next day. 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

1st. At 9 o'clock the Monitor General of 
Arithmetic arranges all the ciphering class- 
es, and sets them in operation at their seats, 
under suitable monitors. "^ 

2nd. At a quarter before 11, ciphering 
and reading in draughts. 

3rd. At 10 o'clock, Astronomy class up, 
three quarters of an hour. 

4th. At dismission, the Monitor General 
of Writing, hangs up signals for writing in 
books^ in the afternoon. 
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AFtEltNOON. 



1st. General monitors and senior boys, 
write in books, at 2 o^cloek. 

2nd. At I before 3, the classes write in 
books under the direction of Monitor Gene- 
ral ^^ riting. 

3rd. At 10 minutes before 4, Catechism 
in Concert 

4th; Read at 4, Spell 20 minutes before 5. 

Sth. At 4 o'clock, Geography Glass up 
till 5. 

SATURDAY MORNING. 

1 St. After twelve words have been dicta- 
ted and written, the whole write from Copy 
Slips on slates. 

2nd. Copies explained by the Master, 
taking them alphabetically. 

3rd. At I past 10 o'clock. Linear Draw- 
ing class up, till dismission. 

A copy of these daily exercises, is kept 
hung up in the school room, and the moni* 
t6r general of Order is expected to see 
them put in execution, under the monitor 
general of each department 
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CLASS OF MERIT. 

This class is composed of such boys, as 
are the best behaved, and most advanced 
in their learning, the j are distinguished in 
school, by a medel suspended to the neck, 
on which are engraved the words " Class of 
Merit,'* This class has a regular meeting 
on the 1st Tuesday in each month, to trans- 
act business, and to hear the reports of 
standing and other Committees. 

It is allowed one hour each session to 
conduct its business. Its oflScers are ^ 
Chairman, Secretary, Register, arid Trea- 
surer. The class, by a vote, determines, 
in what branch of learning a member shall 
excel, to entitle him to the Chair, at the 
next succeeding meeting— the teacher al- 
ways deciding. 

The following lines, composed by one of 
the members, entitled him to the Chair at a 
late meeting. 

On the Sun. 

m 

See yon majestic orb of day, 
That makes Creation look so gay, 
Dispels the darkness of the nighty 
And in its stead, diffuses light* 
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The Chairman preserves order and de- 
coram at the meetings of the class. The 
Secretary records, in a neat manner their 
proceedings ; the Register enters in his 
book, the name, qualifications, character 
and other particulars, of every member 
when admitted; and the Treasurer col- 
lects voluntary contributions, consisting 
of school tickets of reward, bearing a nom- 
inal value, which the teacher receives as 
cash and places to the credit of the class.* 

On the admission of a new member, be 
is addressed in a speech prepared for that 
purpose, by the Chairman, and received 
in due form, in presence of the whole 
School. 

The Class appoints a Committee at each 
stated meeting, whose duty it is to take no- 
tice of the general deportment of the mem- 
bers, when out of school, and to report to 
the class, if they discover any thing in the 
conduct of a member, immoral or unbe- 
coming, and the member so reported is 

* These funds, with the consent of the teacher, are 
disposed of by the class in purchasing books for the 
Library, &c. 
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dealt with in such manner by the class, as 
the circumstance of the case may require, 
such as suspension, expulsion, or otherwise, 
(in such cases the teacher is always jfirst 
consulted ;) even reproof by the Chairman 
has often been found to have a beneficial 
effect. 

Another Committee observes the appear-^ 
ance of the members in school, as it 
respects cleanliness, and report, if occasion 
require ; and a third is called the Health 
Committee, who, on hearing of the sickness 
of any member, visit him and render servi- 
ces of kindness, and report on such subjects, 
every regular meeting. 

An anniversary meeting has recently 
been established (April 5th,) when all the 
members who may have left school, are in- 
vited to attend. Some member is appoint- 
ed to deliver a suitable address (a copy of 
the last will be found in the appendix.) ' 
They then inspect the school, and a deep 
interest in its concerns is kept alive in the 
minds of the old members, (many of 
whom are now grown up to manhood, and 
Beveral have become heads of families,) bj 



Again witnessing the well remembered exer- 
•cises, and are gratified at beholdiiig th€ 
steady progress oi' improrement among 
their numerous successors. 

The influence of this class in the echool, 
is as might be expected. It etandB as an 
example not onlj as regards advancement 
in learnings but also in a very high degree, 
and in a more important view, by its weighi 
ofdmracier. 

This little society operates in a small 
sphere, similarly to those institutions, estab- 
lished among men, which are intended to 
call into action the best feelings of the 
heart. Their regard for each other, their 
frequently expressed dislike of crery thing 
that is mean and vulgar, their high respect 
for their preceptor and the patrons of the 
Institution; their mutual watchfulness 
against every species of imniorality, are all 
' subjects of so much interest, that pains Istre 
taken to cultivate a regard for them. 

The book of minutes, kept by this class, 
is a document which would do credit to 
persons of more mature years, add enjoying 
higher advantages. 
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It has freqncntfy happened^ that bqjSi 
citizens and strai^erst have, from time to 
time^ Tisited the sdiool^ when this diass has 
been in session and hare witnessed its 
manner of transactii^ business; on one 
such occasion, soraie gentlemen from Rhode 
Island condescended to accept of seats 
among them, at the invitatiim of the Chair- 
man, and previous to these gentlemen leav* 
iog the city, thej enclosed in a very com- 
plimentarj note a handsoiqe present to this 
class in money. 

On another occasion,, a gentleman of this 
city, unconnected with this institution, alter 
seeing th^ orderly manner of their proceed- 
ings, presented the Chairman and Secrets^ 
ry, each an elegant silver medal, to be 
worn oa all businns occasions. For these 
marks of kindness, saitable notes expveserre 
of their thankfulness^ were written by a 
Committee of the classy and sent to their 
benevolent visitors:. 

NAVIGATION CLASS. 

Thtti study of IUBMrigertMn, has but M^lf 
tenintesdacedi intotthe sehoei^ yet^seirepifi 
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of the pupils have made very satisfactory 
progress in this branch of education ; and, 
considering that a large portion of the most 
intelligent lads go to sea, after leaving 
school, a knowledge of practical navigation, 
must certainly contribute greatly to their 
interest and their usefulness. 

This class, at present consists of about 
14 pupils, most of whom are capable of 
keeping a ship's reckoning, or journal at sea. 
' It will be seen in another part of this 
little work, that some of the pupils in this 
class, have executed a chart exhibiting 
at one view, the names of about 300 of the 
principal ports and places in the world, 
with their bearings, per compass, and their 
distances expressed in geographical miles, 
from the City of Washington. This Chart 
may be seen at the school, and nautical 
gentlemen, and the public in general, are 
respectfully invited to examine this, with 
other exercises of the school. 

In order to convey a proper idea of the 
nature of the calculations used In con- 
structing the chart referred to, and to 
show the close attention and labor, which 
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have been bestowed in accomplishing it, 
by boys who have had so little experience 
in such calculations, the following ex- 
amples are given, as performed by several 
of the pupils in this class, whose average 
age is 13 years, 

EXAMPLES. 

Bearing and Distance of London from Washington. 

N. Merid. parts. E. 

London Lat. 51 d. 31 m. 8618 Long. 77 d. 14 m. 
Wash'nLat. 38 53 2586 60 



12 38 1082 4684 
60 



Diff. Lat 758 



Log. difF. Longitude 3.66596 

Log. of Merid'l parts 8.03423 Arith. comp't 6.96577 

Tangent of Course 10.63173 

= N. 76 d. 51 m. E. Bearing. 



Log. difi*. Lat. 2.87967 

Secant of Course 10.64327 



Neglecting Radius 3.52294 Log. of Nat'l No 

gives 3334 miles Distance. 
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« 

Bearing and Distance of Calcutta from Washington, 

H. Mcrid. pts. E. 

GaleuOt Lat 22d. 85m. 1592 Long. 165 4. 48 m. 
Washtn. Lat. 38 d. 63 m. 2536 60 



16 18 1144 9948 

60 



Diff. Lat. 978 

Log. diff. Longitude 8.99774 

Log. of Merid'l parts 3.05843 Arith. comp't 6.94157 

Tangent of Course • 10.93931 

a. aSd. 26m. E. Beaiiag. 



Log. diff. Lat. 2.99084 

Seca&t of Course 10.94217 



NeglectiAg Radius 3.93251 Log. of Nat'l No. 

gives 8561 Miles Distance. 

Bearing and DistaTice of Havana from Washington, 

N. Merid. parts. W. 

Havana Lat. 23 d. 12 m. 1432 Long. 4 d. 59 m. 
Wash'nLat.38 53 2536 60 



15 41 1104 299 

60 



Diff. Lat. 941 

Log. diff. Longitude 2.47567 

Log of Merid. parts 3.04297 Arith'l comp't 6.9570S 

Tangent of Course 9.43270 

= S. 15 d. 9 m. W. Bearing. 



I^og. diff. Lat. 2.97359 

Sec^t of Course, 10.01548 



Neglecttng Radius 2.98907 Log. of Nat'l No. 

gives 075 miles Distance. 
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. Nsw-YoRK African Free School^ 

October 13, 1829. 

Having this day, in the presence of the 
Visiting Committee of Trustees of this In- 
stitution, and Dr. John Griscom, Principal 
of the New- York High School, examined a 
class of boys, as to their knowledge of prac- 
tical navigation, &e. I feel a pleasure in 
saying that they surpassed my expectations 
in the readiness with which they performed 
the various calculations connected with " A 
Day's Work at Sea." The better to ascer- 
tain their acquaintance with the principles 
of the subject, a day's work was proposed 
that they had never before seen, which 
they went through in a very expeditious 
and correct manner, and to my entire satis- 
faction. In addition to the performance of 
a regular day's calculations, the following 
questions were asked, and were promptly 
answered by the boys, who wrought every 
problem by logarithms or otherwise, that 
was required by each question. 

(Signed) PITTY HAWKES, 

Anthor of the American Companioii, or a Brief Sketch of Geof- 
rmahy, with a Compendious Chart, &e. 



The qaeirtkms and sinsweirB leferred to 
are as follows : 

1. la the perfonnaaee of ft voyage, when do yes 
take your departure T 

Ans. I take my departure when I am about losing 
Bight of some particular point of land whose latitude 
and longitude are known* 

9d. How is a departure t^ken? 

Ans» I take my departure by placing the compass 
on the deck of the ship, and by looking across the 
compass, I see the bearing of the land ; the distance 
is estimated, and marked on the log board accordinglj. 

Sd. When the bearing and distance are marked on 
the log board, how do you work that distance in your 
Traverse in your next day's work? 

Ans. I take the opposite point to the bearing for tbe 
course. For example, suppose the bearing to be N. 
E. b. E., the course would be S. W. b W. 

Hie distance is marked on the log board, and worked 
ia the Traverse TaUe the same as the. distences in 
other days' works. 

4th. When you are a few days out at seat it will be 
necessary to find the variation of the compass, how is 
this performed t 

Ans. Ifl^ observed andtme ampBtud^Bs beboA 
north or both scmtlv theb dbSmnce wSi Be ther vark- 
tion ; but if onf^ be north aad the other south, their 
ipipiipill b# Iha Dvariation^ 

5th. How do yoii fini tbei malm aopUindei, waA at 
what time ? 
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Aii8. The rising ampBtiide i» taken when the sun 
has risen about one of his diameters above the horip 
son, and the setting amplitude is taken when he is 
will^ the same distance of the horizon at setting. I 
take the Azimuth Compass, and place it on the deck of 
the ship, and when the centre of the aim is seen throvgh 
the narrow slit which is in one of the sight vanes, I 
determine the amplitude either east or west.. 
6ih.^ What do you call the amplitude tlras taken? 
Ana* The magnetic amplitude. 
7tb. Find the sun's declination^ eorrected for half 
past five o'clock this evening. 

Ans. To find the sun's declination for 5h. 30m. this 
evemng, (Oct. 13th, 1829) I refer to the table of the 
sun's declination, and find, that it gives for the 13th, 
(at IS o'clock at noon) 7 d. 46 m., and for the I4th at 
noon, 8 d. 9 m., the difference is 23 m. ; I then say. If 
24 hours give 23 m. difierence, what will 5h. 80 m. 
give ? and have for answer, 5 m. 13 seconds, which I 
add to 7 d. 46 m. equals 7 d. 51 m. declination for the 
giren time to-day. 
Qih. How do you find the true amplitude ? 
Answ To find the true amplitude I add to the log. ee^ 
cant of the latitude, rejecting lain the indezr the log. 
sine of the sun's declination, the sum will be the log. 
mme of thelrae a»plt(«de. 
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EXAMPLE. 

New-York, Xat. 40 d. 40 m. Log. secant O.12004 
Log. sine sun's declination 9.13599 

Log. sine of true amplitude 9.25543 

gives 10 d. 22 m. for the sun's true amplitude on the 
l8th October, 1829. 

9th. How do you find the bearing of your port from 
the ship ? 

Ans. I take the log. difference of longitude and the 
arithmetical complement of meridional difference of 
latitude, and add them together. Their sum will be 
tangent of bearing. 

EXAMPLE. 

N. Mer'l p'ts from Green'h. 
Sandy Hook, Lat. 40 d. 28 m. 2659 Long. 74 8 W 
Liverpool 53 22 S800 2 52— 





12 54 1141 mer. diff. 71 16 
60 60 


Diff. lat 


774 Diff. longitude 4276 


Log diff. long. 
Log. merid. diff. 


3.63104 
8.05729 Arith. comp't 6;0427I 


Tangent of bearing 10.57375 



Gives N. 75 d. 3 m. E. for the bearing of Liyerpool 
from Sandy Hook. 

10th. How do you find the distance ofyour port? 

Ans. To find the distance, I add to the secant of 
the course, or bearing, the log. of proper difference 
of latitude, and the sum, rejecting radius, will be the 
log. of natural No« for distance. 
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EXAMPVEL 

Distance of Liverpool from Sandy Hook. - 
Secant of the course (75 ± 3 m.) 10.i^84S 

Log. diff. latitude (774) 2«88674 

Log. of natural No- for distance 3.47716 

Gives 3000 miles for distance. 

llth» When your port is 300 miles due east or due 
west of you, how do you find the difference of longi- 
tude t 

Ans. Afi cosine of latitude 40 d. 40 m. 9.87996 

Is to log. of distance 300, 2.47712 

So is radius 10.00009 



12.47712 



Log. of natural No. diff. longitude 2.59716 

Gives 395. 5 diff. longitude. 

1 2th. If your port and place of the ship differ by six 
dej^es in latitude 40 deg. east or west, what will be 
the distance? 

Ans. To perform this I add to log. diff. oMongitude 
the cosine of latitude, and the sum, rejecting radius» 
will be log. of natural N. for distance. 

EXAMPLE. 

Log. diff. long. 860 miloB, or 6 degrees 2.55630 

Cosine of 40 deg. ' 9.88425 
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Log. natural No. for distance 2.44056 

— Urn 

Gives for distance 275. B 

13th« Find by logarithms at what time the sun wiH 
sett this evening at New-York» in lat 40 d. 40 m. the 
sun's declination being 7 51. 



Ans. To produce a solution to this problem, I add to 
log. tanjrent of declination, the log. tangent of latitude, 
the sum, rejecting radius, will be the cosine of degrees 
and minutes of sun's setting, as the latitude is north 
and the declination is south ; but if both were north, or 

I 

both south, it would be the time of rising. 

S. 
Sun's declination 7 d. 51 m. TangeKt 9.13948 

N. 
Lat. of N. York 40 40 Tangent 9.93406 

Cosine of deg. and min. of setting 9.07354 

= 15)93 12( 5 h. 32 m. 48 sec. time of sun's setting. 
75 4 

8 48 on 13th October. 
4 — 

32 

Note. The time here given for the setting of the 
sun on this day, differs from that given in the alma- 
nacs, 12 seconds. This arises from a more minute 
calculation ; 7 d. 51 m. being the corrected declination 
of the sun, and the declination taken by the almanacs 
being 8 degrees for round numbers. 

14th. Being on the equator, what distance is it to a 
port six degrees due east of you ? 

Ans. As on the equator a degree is sixty geogra- 
phical miles, I multiply 6 by 60, and the result is 360 
miles. 

15th. What is Lee way ? 

Ans. Lee way is the number of points that the ship 
falls off from the true course, being driven by the wind. 
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16th. What do you d© with lee way in your daily 
reckoning? , ' 

Ans. I allow for it in correcting the. courses. 
17th. What do you understand by the tqfm correc- 
ting your courses, in your traverse table ? 

Ans. We allow on all the courses steered by the 
compass, for the lee way and variation. Suppose the 
course by compass to be N. N. E., wind S., variation 
2J points westerly, lee way 1 point. True course 
would be N. by W. ^ W. 

18th. In taking an observation you allow for tl|e dip 

of the horizon in your calculation, would you allow 

for more, or less, onboard a very larg eship, and why ? 

Ans. I would allow for more ; because I should be 

higher above the level of the sea. 

19th. How do you find your latitude by observation ? 

Ans. To ^e meridian altitude of the sun's lower 

limb I add correction for semi-diameter dip, &c. the 

sum will be the sun's correct altitude, which subtracted 

from 90 deg. will give the suti's zenith distance ; and 

if the declination is north at the time I add ; if south 

I subtract ; if the sun bears south, call the zenith dis* 

tance north, if north call it south, 
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EXAlff LE. 

Sun's meridian altitude ^bearing south 48 d. 16 m« 
Add for semi diameter 16 m. 
Subtract for dip 4 = + 12 



True altitude 
Subtract from 


48 
90 


28 
00 


Sun's zenith distance 
Sun's declina^ii south 


41 

7 


3SN. 
61 S. 


Observed latftude 


S3 


41 IT. 



CertificaU of Jolm Griac^nit LL. D. Principal afik 

New- York High SchooL 

Having heard the greater pari of the foregoing ex- i 
amination, and taken some part in it, I can testify to 
the &cilLty and dexterity with which the pupils,. inge- 
neral, gave ^eir MMwerii, put down tiieir logaiithmfly 
siated the rules, and worked out the eolations. 11* 
Plough they kavo not been gvoimded in &e ttigamo' 
metrical prineiplea o£ the ealodadons they perlbnot d, 
y«t, no doubt remains oft mf mind^ tiiat these colowd 
pupils would be able^ wi^ a very Iktle practieeatsca^ 
to keep a ship's reckoning vdth all the ordinary accu- 
racy of co&mon voyages. 

(Signed) John Griscom. V 

NeW'Yorkf 10th mo. (Oct) 18, X829. it 

G 
G 
th 
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This Class, simflar to that of Navigation, 
is hot of recent date in this school^ and like 
the latter, the pupils composing it have, it 
is conceived^ done themselves much credit, 
both in the interest they have taken in the 
study of Astronomy, and also in the devel- 
opement of mind which they have evinced, 
and which the subject itself is calculated 
to produce in those who take pleasure in 
its pursuit. 

This vnll be more fully illustrated by the 
following statement About 3 months ago, 
the teacher proposed, that if any boy in this 
class should calculate correctly (according 
to the rules given for that purpose) the dis- 
tance of each planet from the sun, its mag- 
nitude, compared with that of the earth, and 
the degree of Light and Heat received at 
each -planet, such boy should be rewarded 
by beifl^ allowed a copy of such calculation, 
to exhibit to his friends. Tw« boy©, viz. 
George W. Moore, aged 15 years, and 
George R. Allen, aged 13, readily accepted 
the proposal^ and immedA^Aefy applied 
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themselres to their task. The result maj 
b^ judged of from the following examples 
selected from their calculations. A copy of 
the whole maj be seen at the school. 

It may be gratifying to some readers to 
be informed that the boys who performed 
these calculations, are two of the darkest 
complexion, and of African descent. 

Venus* Distance from the Sun, 

Earth's period of revolutian 865 days. Log. 2.56229 

2 



Log. squared 5*12458 

Earth's distance from the Sun, 95 milliong 

of miles, Log. 1.97772 

8 



Log. cubed 5.93316 

Venus's period of revolution, 224 days, Log. 2.35025 

2 



Log. squared 4.70050 

Then, 
As the square of 865, Log. 5.12453 Ist term. 
Is to the cube of 95, Log. 5.93316 
So is the square of 224, Log. 4.70050 

10.63366 subtracted. 



Log.of cube root» which ^8)5.50908 



Log of No. for diitaace 1.88686 



! 



I 
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Which is found to give 68.6 millions of miles 



that J is distant from the q . 

Magnitude, * 

Earth's diameter, 7950 miles, Log. 3.90037 

8 



Log. cubed 11.70111 



f" im 



Venus' diameter 7702 Log. 8.88660 - 

From Log. cube of ©'s diam. > . 3 

Subt. Log. cube of ? 's diam. ^ ' 

Log. cubed 11.65980 

Log. of No. for magnitude 0.04131 , 

Which is found to give 1.10. So that $ is to a as 10 
to 11. 

Light and Heat, 

Venus' distance from the Sun 68.6 Log. 1.83632 

2 



Log. squared 3.67264 

Earth's distance from the Sun 95 Log. 1.97772 

2 



Log. squared 3.95544 

Subtract less P ■ 

from greater s Log. of Nat'l No. 28280 

which is found to give 1.91. So that the Light and 

Heat received at 9 is to that of ® as 1.91 to 1. 



1«0 



Marti* Biskmce from Ae Sim,^ 
Earth's period of revolution 965 days Log. 2^56229 



Log. squared 5. 1 2458 



Earth's distance from the 
of miles 



95 milUons 

^*=r Log. 



1.97772 
3 

5.93316 



Mars' period of rerolutien, 087 days. Log. ^83696 

2 



Log. squared 5.67392 
As the square of 365 Log. 6.12458 Ist term, 
I» to^ the cube of 95 Log. 5.933 1 6 

Bo U to the square 687 Log. 5.67392 

11.60708 subtracted 



Log. of cube root, which -r 3)6.48250 

Log. of Nat. No. for distance 2.160834; 
which ts found to give 144.8 millions of miles, that ^ 
is from O- 

Magnitude. 

Mars' diameter 4398 miles, Log. 3.64326 

3 



^■.VHBVP 



Log, cubed 
Earth'ft diameter 7950 miles^ I«Qg, 



10.92978 

3.90037 
3 



Log. cubed 11.70111 
Subtract less ^ ■■ 

from greater \ Log. of No for Magn." 0.77133 
which is found to give 5.9. 8o th^ the magnitude 0( 
^ is 5«9 less than 9^ 
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Light and Heat 



i' distance from the Sun, 144.8 millions of miles. 

Log. 2.16077 



Log. squared 4.32154 
I's distance from the Sun, 96 millions 
miles, Log. 1.97772 

I sub. log. square *} 



dist. from log. sq. 
dist. To do this. 



Log. squared 



3.95544 



le former log. is ^Log. of No. neglec- 9.63390 

ting index, gives .43, so that 
there is less light and heat at 



er than the latter, 
rrow 10 for index. 



;all the index 3. 13. ) Mars than at Earth by .43 to 1 
Jupiter^s distance from tte Sun. 

I's period of revolution 365 days jiOg. 2.56229 

2 



«Log. squared 5.12458 

I's distance from the Sun 95 Log. 1.97772 

3 



Log. cubed 5.93316 
ter's period of revolution 4332 days Log. 3.63669 

2 



Log. squared 7.27838 
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As Log. square of Mf Lof. 5.12458 

Is to Log. cube of 95 5.93316 

8d k Log^ UqfsAr^ of 4338 1^7388 

13.20654 



SuMfMt Ist term 5.12458 



Log. of cube root, which -r d)8.08196 

Log. of natural No. for distance 2.69398^ 

Which is found to give 494 millions of miles that 
U is distant from O. 

Magnitude. 

Jupiter's diameter 89170 milecr Log. 4.95022 

8 

Log. cubed 14^85066 

Sarth's diameter 7950 Log. 8.900S7 

8 



Subtract less from greater Log. cubed • 1 1 . YOI 1 1 

Log. of natmral No. for m|gnitude 3.14955 

Which is found to give 14 11. So that the magnitude 
of Jupiter is to that of the Earth as 14 11 to 1. 
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Idghi and SkaL 
Jupiter'B distance from Sun 494 millions of miles. 

Log. 2.69373 



Log. squared d.38746 

Earth's distance from Sun 95 Log. 14^7772 

2 
Sub# square of Jupiter's dist. > Log^ of No« — — — — 
from sq. of Earth's distance yneg. index 3.95644 

■«■ II 

7.56798 



Which is found to give .037. So that the Light and 
Heat at Jupiter is to that at Earth as .037 to 1. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Ever since the adoption of the Monitorial 
system in these schools^ a librar j has been 
established; and in both the male and female 
school, the scholars who are considered 
sufficientlj advanced, are allowed the privi- 
lege of drawing books from it, under proper 
regulations. The Library in the School in 
Mulberry^street^ contains 450 volumes, and 
the female school in William-street, has 200. 

This department of the school has been 
found very useful, and many individuajb^^ 
both in and out of the society^ have gene** 
rously contributed towards it in books ; a 
large accession was made to it, ]|^ a do- 
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nation from the late "New- York Associ- 
ation for educating Colored Male Adults,^' 
of all its surplus funds at its dissolution 
a few years ago. This donation amounted 
to 163 dollars, 69 cents. 

Contributions from the scholars them- 
selves, hare asisisted, in no small degree, to 
furnish the library with many valuable and 
useful books. This is calculated to pro- 
duce an increased interest on the part of 
the children, and goes far to show, that 
they are not insensible to the various 
avenues through which they receive infor- 
mation. This remark brings to recollection 
the following amecdote. 

A little fellow, 1 years of age, belonging 
to the school, was asked, among many other 
things, by Doctor Samuel L. MitchilP of 
this city, whether any other planet besides 
the Earth, had a satellite or moon ? he 
answered •' Yes, Sir, Saturn has seven, and 
Jupiter has four, and they all gravitate to- 
wards their respective principals." 

He was then asked, how he came to 
know so much about these subjects ? 

* A copy of this dialogue will be found in the 
appendix. 
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Answer. ^« From readiog books, sin in the 
School library." 

The library has recently been replenish- 
ed by Taluable donations in books,, maps, 
&c« by several membera of the Society, and 
others who are friendly to the Institatioa 

AFRICAN DORCAS ASSOCIATION. 

It will be seen in the ^' Communication 
of the Manumission Society to the Ameri-^ 
can Convention," page 58, that honorable 
mention is made of the exertions of this 
Society of Colored females, in behalf of the 
destitute children belonging to th^ &chooISy 
and it is deemed proper, here to transcribe 
from their Annual Report of April 1&29, 
the following result of their labors for the 
current year. 

Number of children clothed during the 
year. Boys 49, Girls 25. Total 74. 

No. of garments distributed, including 
bats, and shoes, 232.'^ 

The following persons are the officers of 
this laudable institution. ' 

Margaret Francis^ President. 

JSenristta D» Regvlus, Secretary 

Sahah Bane, Treasurer, 
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NATURAL HISTORY, 
CABINET OF MINERALS, &c. 

A Cabinet of minerals and natural curiosi- 
ties, has been established about one year 
in this Institution, and the friends of science 
are particularly solicited (see page 59) to 
contribute towards it. Several gentlemen 
of New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, &c. 
have already shown a liberality in this way, 
which merits the grateful acknowledge- 
ments of the Trustees of the school. 

Many of thejcholars, and others who for- 
merly belonged to the school, have added 
considerably to the collection. Persons of 
color, it is hoped, will continue to contri- 
bute towards the Cabinet, as they may have 
opportunity. It may be proper here to 
remark, that while a systematic course of 
instruction on mineralogy and geology, is 
not intended, yet, some general information 
on these subjects, is considered proper, 
and consistent with the liberal views of the 
patrons of the school. While the great 
book of Nature is open to all, it is no doubt 
the province of those who would be usefol 
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to their fellow men, to instract very largely 
out of it. 

"The man who surveys the vast field of 
nature, and devotes a portion of his time to 
the study of the principles which injQuence 
or govern the motions of animated beings, 
however minute they may be, will not only 
derive pleasure from the pursuit, but he will 
gain the only means of discovering the ob- 
ject and utility of their creation ; and, as he 
journeys along, from one gradation of knowl- 
edge to another, he will become more and 
more intimate with the designs of the Great 
Creator of all. He will gain a more com- 
prehensive view of that wonderful and illim- 
itable power which hath organized the 
universe, for purposes with which, in the 
fulness of time, the wise and the virtuous 
will doubtless be made acquainted. But 
knowledge must ever be progressive ; and 
he who makes the attempt to read the 
characters, by which the wisdom, power, 
beneficente, and eternal nature of God is 
stamped upon every thing here below, vjjll 
not do it in vain/' ^ 



^ He who lulU to v«lUF«*s rdgn fli' eiiquiiiiig eye, 
« SkilPd all her soft gradations to descry ; 
Fpom matter's mode through instinct's narrow sway 
To reason's gradual, but unbounded way ; 
And seeks, through all the wonder-raried chain 
No link omifted, no appendage Tain ; 
But all suppoiiing, and supported still. 
The whole is perfect ifi the Author's wiH." 

SCHOOL FAIR. 

Every thing conducive to the develope- 
sineotof ixund, aad that is calculated to pro- 
duce iiidustry, should be perseveriDglj 
encouraged in jrouth. Much ingenuity and 
skill may verj frequently be seen in ike 
little amosements of children. The knife 
and the needle are often put in earnest 
requisition, and active operation, to accom- 
plish in the estimation of the young me- 
chanic, or the seamstress^ some important 
piece of work, which when done, often 
displays an ability and judgment that, if 
suitably encouraged, would tend to future 
usefukieas, perhaps to eminence, in advan- 
ci^ stages of life, most beneficial to them- 
felves, and to the public. 

The natural bent of mind in the child, is 



easily discovered, aacMin many, at an early 
^g^9 by a watchful parent ; and it is like- 
vise desirable that the instructer have some 
•egard, so far as circumstances will permit, 
n turning to the best advantage, each ear- 
y intimation of talent as it may manifest 
tself, and seems to invite a skilful hand 
o direct it. In accordance with these 
'iews, it has long been the practice in this 
c^ool, both in the male and female depart- 
dents, to encouraige the scholars in the pro-= 
[notions of their little works of art ; and, 
n order, the more effectually, to bring the 
ubject into a regular, and an interesting 
arm, and to excite spme degree of compe- 
ition, an exhibition called a Fair, of all 
trticles that the pupils may have made at 
Lome, is held every three months, in the 
aale and in the female schools alternate- 
y, and the best piece of work entitles the 
nanufacturer thereof to fifty school tickets. 
Much pleasure is afforded by the exhibi- 
ions of such first beginnings. Among the 
irticles produced by the boys^ will be found 
Wagons^ CartSj of various descriptions, 
WheeUmrrows^ Tables^ Chairs^ Benches^ 
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iSkigh^, ^ctndk Sidr^, B^^M^^ 'Oli^, 
"Fite Engines^ Hooks* cindL^HMerSj nseA 4A 
fires, with Carriages fdr thte same, ^i^i^ 
Bfigs^^hops^ Boats, Houses, Anchors, flawi* 
iners, Crowbars made of lead, specimens of 
Carved work, and in one instance, a complete 
set of Carpenter'* s Tools, neatly fitted into a 
fehest 5 inches long. The girls produce dre$^ 
ses,both plain and ornamented,hat5, some of 
decorations ; shirts, in many instances veiy 
them very neat, and others with fashionable 
neatly made (in miniature,) beds, pillows, 
bolsters, &c. with cases, curtains, patch- 
work, pin-cushions, &c. It frequently 
happens that when a boy has but little 
ingenuity in mechanics, yet perhaps, 
he can compose verses, or draw a 
picture, or paint; any of which are ad- 
mitted, and rewarded for, according to 
merit. A boy on one occasion, tried his 
skill in versifying the Fair itself, and it 
Was considered to be so much to the pur- 
pose, that he obtained the highest reward. 
A copy of those lines will be seen in the 
ttppendix. 
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h wtll have been noticed (page 71) that 
the monung school opwis with the teacher'^ 
reading to the scholars a portion of the 
Scriptures, and it often occurs to. an^ at- 
tentive reader of that blqssedl volume, that 
much useful instruction might, through its 
pages be conveyed to the minds of 
youth; &uch oppoi^tunities as are here af- 
forded, it is conceived, ought not to be neg* 
lected ; and ii in the p)PactiGe in this sckool'^ 
to enjoin an ohservaibce of the precepts 
comliained in the scriptntes ealcoletted for 
the edification aad happiness of the chiU 
dren committed to the teacher's care. In*? 
deed, a proper regard for the morak of his 
pupils, constitutes one of the most important 
branches of an instritcter's business. 

It is a just observation of d.n approved 
authoir, that '^ many occupations are esteem-* 
ed more honorable, many are found to be 
more lucrative, but there is not' one mote 
usefol than that of the instruction of yoi^th ; 
especially, if he that undertakes the impor*^ 
taot oiS&ce of educatioui enters into i^ witb 
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right views, and directs his efforts to rigbt 
ends. If, like Socrates, he aims at the for- 
mation of virtuous habits in youth, no less 
than at their instruction in science and 
learning/' 

GOOD MANNERS. 

Nothing perhaps, is better calculated to 
raise the character of youth to the esteem 
of all worthy men, than a proper attention 
to good manners; nor is this subject con- 
sidered beneath the teacher's careful regard. 
Occasional lessons are, therefore given to 
the whole school, and they are found to 
have a very useful effect. Many profitable 
hints can thus be thrown out, and much that 
is unseemly, and pernicious, may be cor- 
rected, and greatly remedied by prudent 
management, on the part of the instructer, 
not only of this, but of every school ; for 
youth, in every sphere of life, partake, more 
or less, of the foul infection, bad behavior. 

03^ Much assistance may be obtained, 
by using as a Text-book, on this subject, a 
small publication printed in New-York, call'* 
ed " The School of Good Manners." 
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'.^oa gfMt W^kci ist shotm, on Ae^ pwtof a 
Imge pmtim of thf colored popidaiion of Ms 
Cifyj 4^ tk$ edueidioH of iheiv chMam. 

To establish this fact, it is only necessa- 
ry to attend to the following particulars. 
It is estimated, that there are, in this city, 
1800 children of color of suitable age to go 
to school, after allowing for tbbse who are 
employed at service, &c. Of this number, 
620 are entered on our school Register, aqd 
about 100 go to small private schools, 
leaving ten hundred and eighty, g^s the re- 
mainder, to prowl the streets, ignor^^t of 
education ; and, in addition to these, about 
200 more, out of the 620 on our registers, 
who are daily absent from school, and then 
we have the appalling total of about 1300 co- 
lored children of both sexes, growing up in 
habitsof idleness, and its attendant vices.* 

Now, it is presumed, that a large portiqn 
of these ppor children might, with proper 
care on the part of their friends, be sent to 
school, and, in all probability,by this meaps, 

* QuERY.-:-Might not the cit^ authorities here 
apply a corrective ? 
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be prevented from becoming faimates of Ike 
Bridewell, Penitentiarj, or State Prison. 
Provision is made bj the society, under 
whose care our schools have been so long 
established, for at least, 700 colored child- 
ren in the two buildings appropriated to 
their education ; and, although the number 
estimated t$ be in the city, is so great, onlj 
300 was the daily average of attendance in 
both schools, (this number is according to 
the returns made to the school Commission- 
ers last year, ending May Ist, 1829,) which 
shows, that there is room enough for 400 
children more than are really attending 
school, while 1300 are spending their time 
in idleness. Nor is it of small consideration, 
that the same expense which is required to 
sustain the schools, with the present num- 
ber attending, would support them if the 
attendance were nearly double the number; 
hence a sacrifice of expenditure is unavoid- 
ably made, equal to that which would give 
education to 400 children every day. Why 
this state of Jhings exists, is a question of 
high importance. The fault must rest 
somewhere ; that it does not exist in con- 
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sequence of wafnt of exertion on the part of 
those concerned in the affairs of the Insti* 
tation, has, it is believed been satisfactorily 
shown; but, it is feared that this neglect of 
proffered good, is chargeable, in an exten- 
sive degree, to the people whose children 
were intended to be benefited. The reasons 
to be assigned for the neglect of privileges 
thus offered, may be similar in some res- 
pects to those which are found to exist 
among the uninformed in all communities, 
viz. an incapacity to appreciate the benefits 
of an education, of which they themselves 
have never been partakers. 

But, there may be still an objection rais- 
ed to this apology, as to its application to 
this part of the community in general, when 
we consider that this institution has been in 
a flourishing condition for many years, and 
that some thousands have been partially 
educated, and hundreds have received a 
respectable education within its walls. It is 
therefore reasonable to expect, that a feel- 
ing would prevail among the colored popu- 
lation, greatly in iavor of education, and 
that an exertion on their part would be 
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&«cb as to sileoq^ 9my ^9«kphmt»r^%fiB^ii^ 
a want of sAtet^on 19* tb« c^m9 ^ inalmo- 
tion. 

h mav^be proper befe to alNien;^ that 
tbe influeoce of koowledgeavkon^ tbo mwii 
generallj bears an eqqat ratio vriiS^ the e^ 
portunities of exbibiting its benefits, and 
diffbsing it amongst tbem bj tbe few who 
have had tbe advantage of aequiring it. 
if we examine this positioo earefuUj, we 
shall find bow far we hare a right to expect 
an extensively benign influence to operate, 
as it regards those who have enjoyed the 
blessing of education in this school, and 
Who may now be in active life. First, then, 
it will be proper to enquire what propor- 
tion of the present colored population of 
this city may be said to enjoy the advan- 
tages which this institution aflfords. It is esti- 
mated thatthere arefifleen thousand colored 
inhabitants in New-York at this tinie, and 
according to the Annual Report of the past 
year, say from 1st May .1828, to Ist 
May 1829, there were 300 schotars averfige 
of daily attendance, in the male and female 
schools, |i^hkh gii^es a proportion of only 
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dne to every fifty, wh6 have, during the 
year been at our schools, and allowing it to 
be correct that there are 1800 children dT 
suitable age to go to school, in this city, 
then according to the average of our last 
years attendance, only one sixth of these 
have had the advantages which a regular 
course of school instruction is calculated to 
impart. Then, it must Jbe borne in mind, 
that of those who do attend school, what a 
small proportion ever remain long enough 
to become proficient in the various branch- 
es of a common education, and how large 
is the number who scarcely attain a know- 
ledge of mere monosyllable spelling and 
reading, notwithstanding all the-facilities 
for which the monitorial system of instruc- 
tion is distinguished ; and, Secondly, after a 
boy has spent five or six years in the school^ 
and is deservedly encouraged by the teach- 
er and the tru&tees, and (as in many instan- 
ces is the case) is spoken of in term^ of 
high approbation by respectable visitors, 
for his manifest talent and superior intel- 
lect', he leaves school, with every avenue 
closed against bimt which is open to the 



white bojr, for bonoraJble mi4 s^ape«tab]|ii 
mnk iti societj^, doomed to^ encoiint^t w 
much prejudice and contempt^ to if b^weiif 
not onlj destitute of that educatipa. whitk 
di8tinguishe9 the civilbed from thci 9airage, 
bat as if he were incapable of receiving il 
All this must be endured,, with the a4dir 
tional sensibility which it is. the very naton 
of education, in some sen^e, to impart h 
case in point is now before us« A young 
man, 17 years of age, who abouit two and a 
half years ago^ left this school with a respeo 
table education, and an ifreproachable cbsu^ 
acter, which he still retains, wa3 taken ad 
an apprentice to the Black Smith business, 
in this City, and served about two years 
with satisfaction to his master. Depression 
of business rendered little or no opportuin^ 
ty of his obtaining a thorough knowle<fge of 
the trade, his father made arrangemeD^ 
with his master to release him, with a rie^f 
of the lad's serving his tiuie out eke where: 
every place that aippeared suitable to bis 
object, was ck>se4 against him, became he 
tf^as black! Afrie^t^d io, Philadelphia, agree4 

tQ take ))mp bjut wh^n iJm. fmn^ c^jm <* 
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St ktoowii b hte^^G«0f|s te fei»id «« an 
itidttfmeiiiilt&^bte difficulty^' in hka Way ; viss. 
The iitiwIUifigness of the wo^kifi^^n to pursue 
Mieir bumness in company with poor Isaao^ 
because he was darker than they. 

When the lad was informed of this, so 
fer-from uttering a word of angry disappoint- 
ment, he resolved to leave, the country and 
go to the Colony of Liberia. 

Isaac will not only leave in the school the 
l^emembrance of a good character, but also 
Several highly creditable specimens of his 
abilities as a scholar. 

While it is the custom of the land to keep 
in degradation the man whose only crime is 
a darker skin, is it reasonable to expect any 
l^ing in return but thatwhich minds, so de- 
graded, must naturally produce? Before 
therefore we cast all the blame on the peo* 
|>le of <^olor themselves for not feeling more 
silive to the cause of education, it appears 
tiecessary that we enquire whether all has 
been done on our part, to produce the re- 
ijuidite inducements, and such as woeld sat- 
isfy tis in relation to our own benefits, or our 
tehildren^, to be derived from ike igteti 
source of instruction. 
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It has often been urged, that, as the a& 
quirement of knowledge is pleasing, delight 
ful, and ennobling to the human mind, it is 
a wonder that these people do not feel more 
interested in it for the sake of knowledge 
itself; but, is this abstract view of the sub* 
ject sufficient to satisfy our otvn minds in relo' 
tion to our children, or, do we not rather fre" 
quentlj present to their view the various 
stations of honor, profit, and responsibility, 
which their education and other qualifica- 
tions are to fit them to occupy among their 
fellow citizens ? 

Do our children know, that after they 
have passed their years in study, and lau- 
dable acquirements, they shall, even then, 
be held in the estimation of their fellow men, 
as beings of an inferior order ? No, nor 
would we have it so, for the wealth of the 
world ; yet this idea is conveyed to the 
mind of the child of color by almost every 
day's occurrence around him, and he feels 
the full force of it, in all after life. 

When the well educated and respec- 
table man of color shall be viewed and 
treated as such by his white brethren, and 
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when character, not color, shall decide the 
question of odium, then ehall we see the 
people, whom we have from infancy, heen 
accustomed to contemn, as different from - 
what they now are, as we may now be sup- 
posed to be from them. 

It will be expected that some general ac- 
count be given of the lads who have passed 
through the various branches taught in the 
school, and have been discharged, with cer- 
tificates of good character, and satisfactory 
advancement in their learning ; and with 
pleasure it may be said, that while the num- 
ber of such is very large, yet it has never 
come to the knowledge of the Trustees or 
Teachers, that any one of them has ever 
been convicted of crime in any of our Courts 
of Justice. This ia^ saying much in favor 
of the system pursued in this institution, but 
not more than facts appear to warrant. 
But, it will be asked, have none of them 
become men of distinction } For an answer 
to this question, we must refer the enquirer 
to what has been said on the subject of the 
prevailing prejudices, which they have to 
encounter, in common with all of their color 

T 
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throughout the countrj. It maj afford 
some relief however to the philanthropist, 
to learn that a few have obtained trades of 
the following descriptions; viz. Sail Ma 
kers, Shoe Makers, Tin Workers, Tailors, 
Carpenters, Blacksmiths, &c. 

But it must be remarked, that in almost 
everj instance, difficulties hare attended 
them on account of their color, either in 
their obtaining a thorough knowledge of the 
trades, or, after they have obtained them, 
in finding employ in good shops ; and a gen- 
eral objection is made, by white journey- 
men to working in the same shop with them. 
Many of our best lads go to sea as stewards, 
cooks, sailors, &c. Those who cannot pro- 
cure trades, and do not like to go to sea, 
become waiters, coachmen, barbers, ser- 
vants, laborers, &c. 

It is a plausible argument which the igno- 
rant are cunning enough to use, that they can 
do just as well, in all the stations filled bj 
those whom we educate, and get as much 
wages as they can, and are as well off with- 
out education as with it Hence the great 
indifference which prevails among them to 
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the acquisitioii of knowledge. After these 
(rikin statements, it may not be surprising 
that so few exceptions should appear to so 
general an obstruction to the adrancement 
of these people. 

So fer as it can now be ascertained, the 
following are the only persons, educated bj 
tUs society^ that have been advanced to tine 
stiations affixed to their names. 

Peter Williams, Minister of Episcopal 
Church (St Stephens,) N. Y. 

Jacob Matthews, Minister Methodist Epis* 
copal Church (Zion) N. ¥• 

James Varick (dec'd) do. do. N. Y. 

Wm. M. Read (dec'd) Teacher of Afri- 
can District School at Brooklyn. 

Margaret Odel (late) Teacher of African 
Female School, Hudson. 
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ADVICE 

To the Peinple of Color in the City ofNew^ Yorkf 

and applicable to those in many other places. 

To those of you who have children, of 
suitable age, we would say, take every 
pains to have them educated. Good schoob 
are provided by the Manumission Society, 
where a system of instruction is pursued, 
that has succeeded to a degree equal to any 
others in the country. There are also Sun- 
day Schools established for colored per- 
sons throughout the city, which are conduct- 
ed on a plan that is calculated to convey 
to the mind both moral and religious instruc- 
tion. 

Let not such privileges be neglected; 
very many children of color have done them- 
selves and their kind teachers great credit- 
in these laudable Institutions. Education 
is essential4o happiness, and the right im- 
provement of all our privileges and bless- 
ings ; while ignorance and crime, generally 
go together, and end in misery and ruin. 

There are prospects open, and opening, 
notwithstanding the great mass of prejudice 
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stiH existing against jou, for the intelKgent 
and deserring man of color ; but withooC 
th€»e qualifications, degradation onljr can 
be expected to be the portion of anj peo- 
ple whaterer may ba^ their complexion or 
their country. '* Intelligence in every situ- 
ation causes us to have just views of the na- 
ture, value and relations of things, the pur- 
poses of life, the tendency of actions, to be 
guided by purer motives, to form nobler 
resolutions, and to press forward to more 
desirable attainments. Laws will be under- 
stood, and will therefore be obeyed. We 
submit cheerftilly to good government, and 
consult the peace of Society, in proportion 
as we learn to respect ourselves, and value 
o«fr own character,'* 

These things are the fruit of knowledge; 
but ignorance is a soil which gives exui>er«« 
ant growth to discord, dehisionv and deeds 
ef wickedness. Honesty, sobriety, indus^ 
trjj and frugalitj, are all essential to form 
a respectable character ; widiont these, all 
16^ twt ; with thieset added to mtelligence, 
BKUcbflMiyy^ be hoped for, mfHcfa maybe 
dbta»ed««HrespectaWlty, competence, aod 
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comparative independence. W^t is there 
to prevent the man, whatever may be his 
complexion, who possesses the qualifica- 
tions just named, from participating in the 
benefits and blessings which the fruits of the 
earth are calculated to produce ? The earth 
will yield her increase as liberally to the 
black as to the white ; she is no respecter 
of persons, she is the common friend of all 
It is then, to the cultivation of the soil, we 
would invite your earnest attention. In 
communities remote from large cities, it is 
found, that the prejudice which' exists in 
the latter against persons of color, greatly 
diminishes, when they exhibit sach proofs 
of intelligence, industry and integrity, as 
might in numerous instances be named, such 
men are frequently reckoned amongst the 
most useful and exemplary persons jn the 
villages where they reside. Here the grate- 
ful appellation of ^^ neighbor, and friend'^ are 
unreservedly used between the white man, 
and the man of color. 
^ These instances are calculated not only 
to encourage others to conduct themselves 
similarly, but may also be viewed as in- 
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structive flints, in justification of b,^ larger 
sphere of action* Could a large tract of our 
country be settled by intelligent and indus- 
trious colored persons, with certain muni- 
cipal privileges among themselves, there 
can be no doubt in the minds of men who 
justly estimate the influence of rational lib- 
erty, that the result would prove, that in 
proportion as we restore to the people of 
color, their longlost freedom with liberality, 
we shall secure to the nation a powerful aux- 
iliary of strength and defence. 
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PIECES SPOKEN AT PUBUC EXAMINATIONS, ^c. 

The following address was delivered at the opening 
of an annual flxamination, held at the New-York (Free 
now) Public School room, Chatham-street, April 7th, 
1818, by one of the pupils,— written by a gentleman 
of this city, for the occasion :-— 

Respected Friends, 

It is a number of years since, by the benevolence of 
the New- York Society, for promoting thef Manu- 
mission of slaves, with the assistance of several hu- 
mane individuals, a school was established in this 
city, for the purpose of combining the influence of 
knowledge,, with the progress of emancipation^ and of 
qualifying the ignorant descendants of a despised and 
enslaved race, to become useful members of a free aiid 
enlightened community. By the firm support of that 
Society and its friends, and the aid granted by the 
State Legislature, the school ha# increased in numbers 
and in character ; and now invites the candid and in- 
dulgent attention of this respectable audience, to its 
anniversary examination. 

Slow as our advances have been in the path of 
knowledge, and- humble as our exercises must necessa- 
rily appear, we yet fondly hope to show, oil this occa^ 
sion, that we have not despised our privileges ; and 
that a dark complexion, although almost synonymous 
with bondage, does not betoken a mind incapable of 
improvement. Those who now honor us with their 
attendance, are our friends and patrons. 

Their presence is a pledge that they wish us well, 
and will animate us to new efforts to secure their favor, 
by endeavoring to deserve it. 
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Cotiehiiing adirees hf a female onihe$ame oceaaum. 
RispacTBD F'rxbnds and Patronsi 

Pennit another oi thA African lace to address you 
on this interesting occasion. 

When I cond£r the respectable and philantrophic 
character of my audience, I feel sensations which I 
Cannot deserihe. 

The thought of so many ladies and gentlemen con- 
descending to devote so great a portion of the day, to 
witness our humble attempts at Reading, 'Writing 
Ari&metic, NeedUb-^work, &c. is, t» us, triUy encwas^ 
ageing. We trust, that the patience and attention, 
which you have this day been pleased to mamfest, will 
be remembered by myself and fellow school-mates, 
with unfeigned gratitude. Allow me, therefore, to 
thank you sincerely. We hope that the time you 
have now devoted to our use, will never be regretted 
by you, and that it vrill tend to inspire in the minds oC 
our parents, and in our own bosoms, a confidence that 
in the city of New-York, the poor despised child of 
Africa, can find fathers, mothers and protestors. 

VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 

Spoken hy a pupils on his leaving school, with his sis- 

ter, md, others, 1816. 

Respected Friends and Patrons, 

Having now arrived at tiiat period when I am to 
take leave, and be separated from the immediate care 
of you, by whom my youthful steps have been guided 
for the last fk^t important y^s of my life, and enter 
upon tibe ^ties of a second stewardship, in careing for 
those things appertaining to my future maintainanee in 
society ; my mmd is crowded With sensations, delist* 
ful in the retrospectiTe^ and smous, and important in 
the prospective view^ Toy^ynr generosity and kind- 
ness, I am indicted for die greatest gift in the power 
of man to bestow upon another, 
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The great imdui I lutTe kere 1)^ii taught by my ex- 
cellent teacher, will be lights to my feet, through the 
ffttttre paths of tny IHe. Much that I am, my* kind 
Mends, I owe to you. In return for blessings like 
these, accept all I have to give, the unfeigned thanks 
of a grateful heart, and the assurance, 'that, as I am 
passing through &e walks of time, it shidl be my care 
to observe the precepts you have so kindly inculcated* 

At this eventfkl moment, in taking leave, as it were 
of dayp uncheqttered, when, on eacn succeeding day, 
I only wtdted for scenes of new delights, for hours of 
new instruction, and, when to let the golden stream of 
inteUect pass freely on, was my cbiefest care, sur- 
rounded by you, my endeared school mates, all that's 
in me palpitates with anxious solicitude. These, 
kind patrons, (exhibiting his books of Writing, Arith- 
metic, 6lc,) these, are some of the numerous fruits 
which, from your bounteous hands, have been given ^ 
and this heart of mine, feels want of powers to express 
its gratitude. This, my sister, and tnere our compan- 
ions, are all partakers of your generous care ; and 
now, with me, must bid farewell to you, our Friends 
and Benefactors, to you our kind, affectionate Teacher, 
and to yoH, o ur endeared school matee, we believe we 
have your tended sympathies ; we know we need them. 

One word we would leave with you, companions 
of our youthful studies. Never forget, that, while 
others roam at large, in daily trespassing, while igno- 
rance and sloth surround them, your steps are here 
guided in the paths of virtue and knowledge. Love 
your teacher better, and may you profit, mor^ than I 
have, by his assistance ; and I, with you will strive to 
give evidence, that these minds of ours, though com- 
passed by sable skins, when stored with learning and 
intelligence, can feel the glow of gratitude and affec- 
tion, towards omr friends and instructers* 

Farewsll. 



INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS* 

Sp(Aen hy a pupil (U a public examination ISld, em- 
bracing also his Vahdietory on that occasion. 

RssPBCf ED Patrons and Friends, 

» 

To me is allotted the hoilor of inviting the attention 
of this philanthropic assembly to the itarioas speci- 
mens of improvement, which the constant efforts of the 
Trustees and Teaebers of this school, have caused us 
to make, since Ae last public es^^mination, and I am 
happy in having been one of the favored number who 
have enjoyed the blessed advantages of this Institution. 
W-e have been the objects of your care, and I still 
earnestly solicit your sympathy. Had I the mind of 
a Locke, and the eloquence of a 'Chatham, still; would 
there not be in the minds of some, an immeasurable 
distance that would divide me from one of a white 
skin ? What signifies it ! Why should I strive hard, 
and acquire all the constituents of a man, if the pre- 
vailing genius of the land admit me not as such, or 
but in an inferior degree ! Pardon me if I feel in- 
significant and weak. Pardon me if I feel discourage- 
ment to oppress me to the very earth. Am I arrived 
at the end of my education, just on the eve of setting 
out into the world, of commencing some honest pur- 
suit, by which to earn a comfortable subsistence? 
What are my prospects ? To what shall I turn my 
hand ? Shall I be a mechanic ? No one will employ me ; 
^ white boys won't work with me. Shall I be a mer- 
chant ? !No one will have nie in his office ; white clerks 
won't associate with me. Drudgery and servitude, 
then, are my prospective portion. Can you be sur- 
prised at my discQuragement ? Child as I am, of the 
same Almighty Being, and equally accountable both 
here and hereafter, as much so as any of the great hu* 
man family! 

You will now have an opportunity of seeing that 
many of us have acquired a comn(iendable knofnedge 
of the various branches tauglit in this School. This, •*^' 
the exercises now to be intr<Muced9 will, I hope, more 
fidly demonstrate. 
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iitites spoken ai a Public Examination 1821, by two 
female pupils, (twins) written for the occasion. 

Ladies and gentlemen, here you see 
As pretty a sight as well can be : 
We look alike, eyes, nose, and chins ;'* 
No wonder, this, for we are twins. 
We live as sisters ought to do. 
We feel as one, though we are two : 
We seldom grieve our parentis hearty 
And seldom from each other part. 
'Tis said of twins in days of old. 
From thirst of fame, or love of gold ; 
They formM two bands, resolv'd to see 
Which should obtain the victory. 
So furious grew the wicked strife. 
That Remus yielded up his life ; 
Home's famous nam^ to t'other owes. 
For he was named IjLomulus. 
Here friends, in sabie skin you find 
Two children who possess one mind ; 
So form'd by nature to agree. 
That none more happy are. than we. 

Maledictory Address, spoken by a female pupil, April 
18, 1822, at a Public Examination. 

Iesfectei) Friends and Patrons, 

I appear before you, as it regards myself, under very 
ateresting eircumstances. It is to take my leave of 
ay schoolmates, and my much endeared teachers. In 
oiDff this, I feel it di^cnlt to suppress those feelings 
rhicn such an occasion is calculated to produce on a 
leart sensible of obligations so nunSerous aB thoi^e 
rhich I am under to the gentlemen who support, and 
be teachers who have the immediate stiperintei^ence 
f this institution. 

The advantages which this school is calculated to 
SotSl to the chudren of color, have, on former occa- 
Ions, been presented to your view. I therefore shall 
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be excused from repeating theni ; I need wlj to p<^ 
you Xp these specimens, and remind you of those ex- 
ercises this day exhibited before, to demonstrates 
truth, which must, at no distant period, find its way to 
the breasts of the now most incredulous ; viz. Tbat^the 
African race, though by too many of their fallow men, 
have long been, and still are, held in a state the most 
degrading to humanity, are nevertheless endowed by the 
same Almighty Power that made us all, with inteUee- 
tual capacities,, not inferior to any people on earth. 

In looking round on my schoolmates, I see one 
among them who excites my most tender solicitude,— 
It is my brother. John, this I fee) to be an occasion, 
which calls up all those tender emotions that Hearei 
has designed should be felt by brother and sister towardf 
each other. What shall I say to you? O, if I were 
called to part with you, as some poor girls have to 
part with their equally dear kindred, and each of us, 
like them, were to be forcibly dragged away intc 
wretched slavery, never to see each other again ■ 
But I forbear ; thank heaven, it is not, no, it is not th( 
case with us ; nor have I even the anxiety which the 
circumstance of leaving you under the care of strangers 
would produce. No, I leave you to receive instructioi 
from well known and long tried friends ; be obedieni 
diligent, and studious ; and, when the period shall ar 
riv«, for you to take leave of this school, I trust i 
will be under circumstances no less afiectiiig to yon 
than the present is to me. 

Before I conclude my address, I must indulge my 
self in the pleasure of thianking my teachers for all ih 
kindness which they have shown me. 

To you, my instructress, I am indebted for w^t 1 
know of the use of the needle. Allow me, if yoi 
please, to leave witii you a small piece of my humbli 
performance ; it will serve as a testimony of my a^e* 
tionate regard, and also, as an example to others ol 
my dear schoolmates under your direction, to feOof 
with sometiung in the same way, but I hope, more 
meritorious. 
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Ah Aiaress spoken (tt a Ptthtic ExaiMhdtion liy ime of 
the hoys ,• written for "the occasion "by a gentleman qf 
this city, 

* - * 

RSSPECTCD Pa9R0«F« AND FRIEN1>di 

l§^6tecteid to llie oflibe by tllle %kid psAr^liljr of ittjr 
teacher, it becomes my duty to commence the exer- 
cises of this day. The school whose exhibition you 
are, on this occasion, emivened to witness, is one among 
the numerous monuments of the munificence of New- 
York. Born to no inheritance but po ViSrty and contempt, 
the children who this day appear before you, o^e all that 
they are, to the liberality of h generous pubKc ; but 
for that liberality, \<r^ like thousands of bur brethren, 
might have continued to be the degraded descendants 
of despised parents. If our lot had been cast in a 
more southern section of this land of liberty, our coun- 
try a«id our home, we might have been the victims of 
that policy, which excludes the light of knowledge 
from the minds of those of our color. 1\ would have 
been against the law for us to learn to read and write ; . 
and, if bur minds t^us deprived of theit proper iali- 
ment, should, as a natural consequence, have been 
stinted in their growth, should have been insensible to 
the motives arising from moral obligation, and we, 
under the guidance of lawless passions, and provoked 
by a sense of injury, been precipitated into crime, ho 
pity would have been in reserve for us, nb allowance 
would have been made for out want of moral cultiva- 
tion, none for the injuries wfe might haver endured ; 
no, nothing but the gallows or the writhing agonies of 
the stake, would have satisfied the demands of a cruel 
and relentless policy : but, thanks to tlmt Providence, 
who directs the hearts of the childrtE*i of men, ours is 
a more goodly heritage. Mere the light of christian 
philanthropy has dispersed thoee clouds which once 
obBeured our prospects, and vre, equally with thofte 
itdio difier from us in color, are permitted to be the 
objects of that nobl« chanty which seeks to enlighten 
the hummn nfind left without cukure. It behoves us 
to cherish feelings of the warmest gratitude and tender- 



est regard towards tbat community ; and, rely up^it, 
^ends, that under the patronage of that Society wBo 
hare done so much for the African race*, and under the 
instruction bestowed upon us in this school, we shall, 
I trust, at no far distant day, repay,, in some degree, 
the heavy debt of gratitude which we have contracted. 

A DIALOGUE, 

Spoken between J, M. S. and W. H. at a Public Ex- 
amtnationf written for the occasion. 

WILLIAM. 

Good morning, James, where are you going so early? 

JAMKS. 

I am going to school, William. 

willIam. 
To school! Why, do you go so soon as this? lam 
not going yet this long while. ' , 

JAMES. 

That may be your pleasure, William; this is mine. 

WILLIAM. 

Not altogether my pleasure either, James ; for I hare 
been teasing my mother for my breakfast for some 
time, and she says, No hurry, child, no hurry ; and 
sends me to play a little longer. 

JAMIIS^ 

Well* I love to be obedient to my parents, and know 
it to be my duty ; but I really think, that if I could not 
get my breakfast in time for early school, I should run 
•ff without it; for, half an hour's study over my sum. 
or any other part of my exercises at school, is of more 
consequence to me than even my breakfast. 

WILLIAM. 

I have tried that, James, but I find that if I adopt 
such a plan, I may go without, not only my breakfast^, 
but my dinner ulso ; for, although my parents are,, per^ 
haps, as kind and indulgent as any parentaean be« ia 
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oiher respects ; yet, in this, they seem to take but 
little concern : I have often thought it a great jAty. 
that they have not to pay three or four dollars ^ quar- 
ter, for my schooling, as .our neighbor George'6 pa- 
rents have to pay for his ; I think, then, they would 
reckon every half hotir that I wei^e al^sent fromvchool, 
a loss of money at least They don't think of what 
Doctor Franklin says, that * Time is vma&fr ^^ do 
they consider that time spent at ^jchool is to me more 
precious than monef. 

Why, WilKam, you both please and disti«fed tlW% 
I aiti pleaf»ed to find, that the late hours at whiek you 
*re ftot^d for going to school, is not your fa^lt, and 
aai, «t Ae same time, greatly diistressed to hear that 
your parents, being so much older, and who ou^t 
^ 

Stop, James! 1 can't hear a word against my Aeftf 
]^rents« Ic&n excuse them, because they httve bwt 
Utile leamiiig themselves, and don't know th^ valtM 
of it; nor do they know how much time it takes t« 
iteke one a good scholar. 

JAMES. 

But, pray William, does it not subject you to great 
trouble at school; when you attend late, What doei 
the master say ? 

WILLIAM. 

Why he sajrs a gteat deal, and I often wish my pa- 
rents could hear what he says, I think they wouid be 
more particular about the passing hoWs <>fthe d«y; 
He says, among other things, that he knows of serer* 
al boys, that are now great truants wJio used lo be go^ 
boys, but, owing to the want of care in their parents, 
have become very troublesome by absence from school. 

JABIES. 

I can't see how that can be ; surely, their parents 
don't wish them to do so ; they must be very much 
grieved, I should thinks to see their children do what 
is so much to their own disadvantage, and be so troub- 
lesome to their teacher. 

12* 
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That may be too, James, and yet, their parentojnay 
be frequently, the real cause ef their bad conduct, 
tiiough insensible of it at the ^e. 

JAMBS. 

How 80,^ William! Do be more particular. 

Well, I will. You must know, our school is gor- 
emed by such regulations aa most be strictly obserred 
by all concerned, which not only ensures good order 
throughout the school, but which are calculated to 
bring us on, in our learning, with greater speed. 

Wheneyer a scholar distinguishes himself by order- 
ly conduct, or by excelling in the performance of his. 
exercises, he is noticed by the master,, by Tickets of 
Reward ; but, when any of usmisbehaye, or come late 
to school, we are fined and have to pay back our tick- 
ets : if we have none ta pay with, we are necessarily 
{Punished. Now it is required that when a scholar has 
been detained till a late hour at home, or for a day or 
two, that he bring a note, or some of the family call 
and explain to ihe teacher, so that no fault may be 
laid to the charge of the supposed delinquent,, all this 
however, is neglected by many of our parents, and we 
are sent off without any thing to excuse us, and we, 
being sometimes disbelieved by the master^ are accor- 
dingly punished, and thereby discouraged. 

JAMES. 

What you have said« William, I tbink of so much 
importance, that I shall endeavor to remember it, and 
profit by the information you have given me, and am 
glad to find you capable of entering so thoroughly into 
such an Interesting subject. 
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• /LINES. • :' .: 

On'the nusnmer of condij^ting a ManitorigJ Scheoif 
spoken at a Public ExdminaHim^ 

(Taken from an English publication, altered.) 

*' Before we take a pen in hand. 
We learn to write upon the sand ; , 

And when the Alphabet we know. 
We write on slates — six in a row. 
An easy lesson is preparM, 
As, AB, ab— ARD, ard. 
And those who spell, or read, the best. 
Have some reward above the rest. 
When we in spelling, well succeed 
We do appointed lessons read. 
The Holy Bible is the source 
Of each gradationary course. 
A semicircle draught of six, 
Whose eyes must on the lesson 6x ; 
With hands behind, attentive stand. 
Read — till they hear a fre^h command : 
Our places, then, at desks, we take, 
(For standing Ibng, our legs would ache \) 
Rehearse the Tables, Grammar too, 
And many more things have to do. 
Our monitor demands a " Look,'* 
" Clean slates," " Prepare," then takes hit bopk. 
Gives out a word, when all in class 
Write, one each other to surpass. 
Six words are written,— then " Show slates^** 
rWhich must be rang'd like rows of plates 
On dresser shelves,) — the slates are clean. 
That words may be distinctly seen : 
The pencils must be held like pens, 
And be well pointed at the ends ; 
Six inches long,-— or a small piece 
We with a tube the length increase. 
All letters to the right must lean. 
With equal distances between. 
Down strokes made bold, up strokes made fine, 
And t's are crossed upon the line. 
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Letters with stems, as h, 1, b. 
Are made as faigfa again as y i 
Both i, and j» though. oA forgoi, 
Mu8t have, as high as ihey^ a dot* 
Loop 's upon the topmost line, 
With it the foUowing letter joio% 
The p, the q, the g, and y, 
Haye stems as low a9 1 has high. 
Our master does the slates inspeoi^ 
And here and there finds some d<ef6ct : 
Bad spelling makes him shake his hcud^ 
So we're rcproT*d, if nothing's said* 
When we can shape the letters well, 
And do the rest in class elccel. 
With pen and ink in books we write, 
And think we're almost men^— or qutle. 
At times, through carelessness. we blol^ 
A fine in tickets, then's our lot ; 
But if the book throughout is Mtf 
Reward in tickets then's our share. 
When through these courses we have run, 
Our work, like dame's, is neyer done ; 
We must make figures on the slate. 
And, as we do them, numerate. 
The first class in arithmetic. 
That they may reckon true and quiek. 
Write Combination on the slate. 
As, one, and two, and five, are etght; 
Take five from eighty three will remain, 
Then write twice four, there's eight again. 
We add, subtract, and multiply* 
And learn the Tables by the bye. 
Fingers we're not allow'd to count ; 
But tell, at once, the sum's amount, 
As twice two's four, and three are deveh. 
And two are nine, and two, eleveo $ 
Two's in six, three ; two's in eight, fottr $ 
Five's in ten, two ; five four's a B0Ofe» 
And thus you see we do divide, 
Subtract, add, multiply, beside. 
The next class has a ^um to.do» 
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To practise what it has gone throug^i^ 

And all exhibit it at once. 

Except it be an idle dunce. 

Mental arithmetic displays 

Any amount in shorter ways : 

By 'nlarged tables which we leanSt 

At once the answer we discern ; 

As, fifteen pounds of beef 6r^ pork. 

At ten cents by the head we work ; 

Without a pencil or a pen, 

We ascertain fifteen times ten. 

And, now the age is so polite. 

We must grammatically write ; 

So, when that exercise commences. 

We chant the parts of speech, and tenses ; 

Or, in% slow, responsive air, ^ 

As monks and nuns would say a prayer ; 

Thus, by a frequent repetition. 

We gain this needful acquisition. 

The parts of English speech are nine. 

By which each word we can define ; 

Tlieir derivation we can trace, 

And write, and speak, with ease and grace.. 

An article is A, An, The ; 

A noun — a person, place, or tree ; 

An adjective Good^ or Bad, 

Swift, Slow, Strong, Weak, Expert, or sa4. 

Pronouns, I, Thou, He, We, You, They ; 

As John's gone out. He's gone to play% 

A Verb is Passive, Active too, 

Passive, I am — Active, I do. 

An Adverb, to a Verb's allied. 

To Adjectives is also tied ; 

As, he rehda welU that's truly good, 

Mince pie is very pleasant food. 

A preposition serves to join 

Words, which without, would riot combine : 

As, William went^rom Rye to Hudson, 

With Jane to see their uncle Judson^ 

Conjunctions, sentences eonnecti 



As, these and those bedn are wmttdh 
An interjection you may knone, 
When any say, Alas ! «% Oil ! 
Then, S3mtax some of us poractbe^ 
Writing an Essay for a prizes 
Some of us think, we write a ietter 
WeH te a lawyer, if not better. 
To fill the long, expendve -sheet, 
They use words almost obsoliete ; 
We mind our stops in every dsfUse, 
They stop not till they end liieir oailure. 
We also may with thode conpare^ 
Who say " This here," and Jiien ** Tha* thsre f 
" More better,'* *« Most detightadest V 
*' I knows they was the larnedest^" 
We learn by Lindley Murray's rules, 
Such words would make us look like fodis. 
Our Regulations, wise and good. 
Teach us to fear and serv^e our Oiod ; 
T' attend the worship o£ the Lord, 
And reverence his Holy Word. 
At all times we mus^ spebk die truth ; 
Falsehood should be shunn'd by youth. 
Ah ! Annanias and his wif^ 
.Telling a lie, both lost their hfe* 
If .such as these the school infest, 
They are disgrac'd beyond the rest t 
A label on their breasts is hung, 
Descriptive of a lying tongue. 
If any do the truant play, 
They suffer, the ensuing day : 
Their coats are tum'd, and they are tnadt 
All round the school room to parade ; 
As he is thought tiiegrevitest fooi. 
Who wrongs himself by slighting 9efaoo}. 
A hof, with dirty hands and &u^e, 
Is sure to meet with Mine disgrace ; 
A little girl is sent for iti, 
To scrub him till she makes him dean. 
As soldiers under discipline, 
We end our work as we begin, 
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WMh reg^Iarit(f pursue 
Bftph QxjBrcise we kftye Id do. 
QFJerl}? perseverance gains 
A good reward for all our paiaft 
It ai^r this ^ort explanation^ 
Your pleasure or your inelinationy 
Should move you once to see the school. 
Your psefsience won't infringe a nile« 

Gopafof an address delivered ait the annivermry of the 
class cfmeritj April 5th, 1829. 

Friends anb Fellow Class Mates, 

This day completes the fifteenth year of the exis- 
tence of the class of merit, BStablished in the New- York 
African School ; and, we can all, I trust, bear witness 
to the many benefits which have resulted, both to our-^ 
selves and to others< of our acquaintances, some of 
whom are now no more ; and others, whose various 
avocations have prevented them from meeting with us, 
on this occasion ; while, not a few are now in different 
parts of the world, who no doubt, often think with 
pleasure on the many privileges they have enjoyed 
under this roof, and while members of this class. ' 

The qualifications for membership are, first, good 
character, and secondly, a progress in learning, satis- 
factory to the preceptor. 

May we not, then, congratulate each other, on this 
anniversary occasion, that we have been so happy as 
to be considered worthy of such distinction, by him 
whom we ought highly to respect and esteem ? and 
how shall we best show our gratitude for such atten- 
tions ? I believe you will agree with me in saying, that 
we shall best evince it, by maintaining through life, 
such a regard for uprightness of character, as shall in- 
sure the good opinion of our friends, as well as of those 
who, through the prejudice of a false education have 
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been taught to treat aXL of our color with contempt 
Our friends and bene&ctorB have a right to expect 

food fruit from us ; let us not disappoint thetn. I 
now that several, who were once boys, and were 
honored with the offices of this class, have since ar- 
rived to manhood, and have also become parents. If 
I ikmj now addressing any such, I can appeal to you, 
my friends, whether you do not highly appreciate the 
advantages of once filling your places in this highly 
favored little community? Tell them to your friends 
who have children, and tell them to your own chil- 
dren. You are the best judges of the numerous in- 
structive lessons, which the business of this class af- 
fords, and how much practical knowledge may be 
acquired, by. its various operations. The business 
w)iich,«fr6m time to time, comes before us, and the 
duties we have to perform for each other, convey to 
the mind such a fund of moral instruction, as without 
such opportunities would be lost to us. • It is natural 
for pupils of the same school, and, especially, of the 
same class, in ordinary cases, to feel a mutual regard 
for each other ; but, the members of such an associa- 
tion as this, enjoy the same feeling in a higher degree. 
Our attachment to each other, to our teacher, and 
all concerned in bestowing upon us the blessings of a 
good education, is of a more refined and exalted 

•« character* 

Let such feelings be cherished ; and let us, by our 
examples, be useml to all our school-mates ; and by a 
studious, obedient and becoming deportment, convince 
our friends, that we know the value of their kindness 
towards us, and those who may feel unfriendly to us, 

i that we are taught to bear their unkind reproaches 
with fortitude, in proportion as we rightly improve 
our instruction. 
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The ibUowmgqqestions were put by Dr. Satnuel L. Mitohell of this 
city to G. R. Allen, a pupil aged 10 years, and the answers were 
taken down yerbatiin, by a third person, September 21st, 1826. 

Q. What keeps the several parts of this pen to- 
gether ? 

A. The attraction of cohesion. 

Q. What is the attraction of cohesion ? 

A. It is that power which hinds the several parts of 
bodies together, when they are placed sumciently 
near each other ; or prevents them from separating, 
when they touch. 

Q. Has the earth any attraction ? 

A. Yes, Sir, the attraction of gravitation. 

Q. What is the earth ? 

A. It is a planet, and the third, in the solor system^ 

Q, What surrounds the earth ? 

A. The atmosphere. 

Q. Of what does the earth consist ? 

A, Of land and water. 

Q. What shape has the earth ? 

A. It is round. 

Q. How do you know it is round ? 

A/ Because we can see the tops of ships' masts ^r^ 
at sea. 

Q, 'Does the^arth stand still, or move ? 

A> It moves on its axis, and has its motion round 
the sun. 

Q. What takes place from these motions ? 

A. Its motion round the sun produces the changes 
of the seasons, and its motion on its axis, the succes- 
sion of day and night. 

Q. If the earth turns round* why are we not turned 
heels up at midnight ? 

A, Because the attraction of gravity, draws all 
bodies towards the centre of the earth. 

Q. Does any other planet obey the laws of gravita- 
tion ? 

A* Yes, Sir, Mars, as well as the other smaller 
planets, called asteroids, Jupiter, &c. 

Q. Has the earth any satellite ? 

A, Yes, the moon is t he ea rth's satellite. 
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Q, Has any other planet a satellite, or moon ? 

A. Yes, Saturn has seven and Jupiter has four, and 
tRey all gravitate towards their respective principals. 

Q. Have we any antipodes ? 

A* Yesj, Sir, they are the people directly under us, 
they have iheir feet opposite to our feet. 

Q. Wbat is the nearest shape in nature to the earth? 

A. An orange^ hecause it is flattened at each end, 
like the poles of the world. 

Q. Does not the power of gravity act upon all 
bodies ? A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. Why then does n^t the earth's attraction bring 
down the moon upon us ? 

A. Because the great distance that the moon is 
from the earth, lessens the effect df the power of 
gravity upon it ; for, the effects of a power which pro- 
ceeds from a centre, decreases, as the squares of the 
distance from that centre increases ; and, as the moon 
s at the distance of sixty semi-diameters of the earth 
from the earth ; the square of 60 is 36,000, and as the 
earth's attraction upon the moon is 36,000 times less 
at the moon, than at the earth's surface, it keeps at its 
present distance from us. 

Q. Do you know what weight is ? 

A, (After some reflection.) Yes, Sir, it is the attrac- 
tion of gravi^tion. 

Q. How much would a ball, which here weighs a 
pound, weigh if it were removed 4,000 miles from the 
earth? 

A, As it then would be double the distance from 
the centre of gravity, the square of 2 is 4, and, accord- 
ing to the rule I mentioned just now, the ball would 
weigh but a quarter of a pound, or one fourth of 
what it weighs here. 

CERTIFICATE. 

"New- York, September, 1826. 
"The little black boy, G. R. Allen, is entitled to the 
credit of answering the preceding questions, in the 
manner stated, without previously knowing exactly 
iHiat was to be propounded to him." 
(Signed) 

".SkMtiEL L. Mitchell." 
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ORIGINAL COMPOSITION. 
LINES ON JOSEPH'S GRAVE. 

. By Adeline Ghroves^ a pupil, aged about 14 yeare* 

[Joseph, was the son of Mrs. , with whom Adeline thlBn liveU as a 

servant, 1822.] 

" Dear Joseph, I've survey'd this grottnd, 
And I have walk'd this grave aropund ; 
^And now I shed the mournful tear, 
To leave your relics lying here. 

I'd fondly nurse thee in my arms, 
And guard" theiB safe from* every harm ; 
Yes, sfioulds't lean, upon my lyeast, r 

Or on some downy pillow rest -j . " 

But God declares, this shall not be. 
Indulgent home, no more you'll see ; 
You now must slumber in this grave. 
Nor father dear his son could save. 

The God who reigns above the sky. 
And bids your body here to lie, 
Commands me here on earth to stay ; 
But soon will bear me too away. 

I oft have gambdll'd at your side, 
My follies you would often ehide ; 
But now those happy days are o'er ; 
Your gentle smiles are seen no more. 

No more you'll see your father's face, 
Mamma, her son no more embrace. 
On you Louisa always smil'd. 
And kiss'd you as her fav'rite child." 

-^Hll#llli»^ 
LINES ON THE SCHOOL FAIR. 

BY ANDREW *R. SMITH. 
[See Page 110.] 

The work of children here you find, 
The fruit of labor and of mind. 
Three months are past,, the day is come, 
And he that gains shall have the sum. 

Although our minds are weak and feeble, 

Some can use a kmfe ot needle *. , 
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If fortune by my side will stand, - 

I mean to join Ihe happy band. 
I girl can mi^e a frock or coat, 
L boy, a pretty little boat.; 
Another girl, a pretty quilt, 
I handsome cap, or gown of <silk. . 
•T' excel we all will work and sirive, 

Till to. perfection we arrive ; 

Manj< will work and stiive in vain, 

The fifty tickets to obtain. 
>ur little fair to us is great ' I 

Ls any other in the state $• ^ . . 
t is a ch^rful time to some,. . '^ 

rhou^h ifile scholars will dot come. 

The child that comes to this gbod fecli«i>l 

Should never rest aa idle fool ; 

Though there are many, once were so, 

We wind them daily wiser, grow. 
rhe beauties of our little fair 
fou wiM not know, if you're «ot there ; 
t will be taking too much time, 
Do enter aH the things in rhyme. 

You'll find 'Vnistekes I do not doubt, 

And if you do, please leave them out. 

NIGHT. 

BY JAMES Sl« SMITHS AGED FOURTEEN YEARS. 

fight is a 4ijne of sweet repose, ■ 

When wearied man m*y rest ; , 

■^orgetting all his cares and woes, 

He 4reams that he is blest, 
rhe feather'diribes to roos tare gone ; 

Beasts of the forest H)am, 
Lnd, u^til morning'»> early da'fm, 

The niffht'ngale sings alone, 
rhen while his master #oundly sleeps, * 

Behold his watchful tray 
ruards well the house, and safely keeps 

The robbers fur awtty.- ' 

k 
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